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IPA CERF 


INSURANCE GOMPANY 


States, in and for the District of Utah. 


—1)|-— 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Capitaliand Asscts, 
$1,433,037S81. 


AWD MARINE INSURANCE! 


This well known INSURANCE COMPANY has es- 
tablished «a General ¢-rency in Salt Lake City, for the 
‘Lerritory of Utah. 


Policies ixeued, payalle either in Gold or Currency, | 


as may be desired. 


ALL LOSSES ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 


THE GENERAL AGENCY. 


SS Insurance effected on Farm Property, Mills, 
Merchandise, Risks and Dwellings at Reduced 
Rates. L. HUNT, President. 

A. J. RALSTON, Secretary. 


WALKER BROTHERS, 


General Agents for Utah. 


THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


NOTICE. 


In the Supreme Court of the United 


In the matter of 
ALBERT P. TYLER and DE- 
Witt C. TYLER, Partners as In Bankruptey. 


Tyler & Brother. 


District of Utah. 


| IN aoond. is hereby given that, pursuant to an order 


made by said Court in the matter of Albert P. 


Tyler & Dewitt C. Tyler, Partners as Tyler & Brother, 


| Pankrupts, on the 26th day of October, A. D. 


1869, a 


| hearing will be had upon the petitiou of said: Bank- 


MORE THAN 100,000 PERSONS . 
Bear testimony to the Wonderful Curative 
Effects of 


Dr. Joseph Walker’s 


preparation, composed of 
oWnh, 


fancy, but a medical 


These Bitters are not a gilded pill, to delight the eye or 
best vegetable ingredients kn 


please the 


the 


“The Life of all Flesh is the Blood thereof.”— 


Purify the Blood and the health of the whole system will 


follow. It is a Gentle Purgative.as well as a Tonic, 


VINEGAR BITTERS, 


Manufactured from the native Herbs and Roots 
of California, 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FOR INFLAMMATORY AND CHRONIC RITEUMA- 
TISM AND GOUT, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, 


rupts, heretofore filed in said Court, praying for their 
discharge from all their debts and other claims 
provable under said act, and that the 13th day of 
December next, at 2 o'clock P. M., is assigned for the 
hearing of the same when and where you may attend 
and show cause, if any you have, why the prayer of 
raid Petition shonld not be granted. 


S. A. MANN. 
Clerk of said Court. 
Salt Lake City. Oct. 2Sth A. D, 1869. 


UNION INSURANCE C€0., 


Of San Francisco, Cal. 


CASH CAPITAL fully paid in 


Stockholders Personally Liable. 


Insure against Loss by Fire on terms as 
favorable as any other First Class Company 


_ kee Losses promotly and equitably ad- 
Juste and paid. 


WALKER BROS, 


tae ee ral al For liah Territory. 


NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


‘Dr. CABY'S CATARRH REMEDY. 


CERTAIN CUR. FOR CATARRM AND ALL 
Mucous Diseases of the bead, nose and throat. 
This is a Medicine never beiore used or known to 
the public. Dr. Cady, the discoverer, was asufferer 
from this terrible disease for twenty years, and 
after testing all the remedies extant—without re- 
liel—in his efforts to obtain a cure he discovered this 
UNEQUALLED REMEDY, Which cured him iu the short 


space of eight weeks. 


BILIOUS, REMITTENT, and INTERMITTENT FE- | 


VERS, DISEASES OF TILE BLOOD, DIVER, KID- 
NEYS and BLADDER, these BITTERB have been 
moet successful. SUCIT DISEASES are caused by 
VITIATED BLOOD, whichis generally produced by 
derangement of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 
Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its 
impurities bursting through the skin in Pimples, Erup- 
tions, or Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed 
and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your feelings will tell youwhen. Keep the blood 
healthy, and all will be well. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 


R. H.. McDONALD & CO... 
Druggists and Agents,” 


Corner Pine and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
and Sacramento, Cal., and 34 Platt Street, N. Y. 


Godabe .ck& Co. 


AGENTS. 
“> SALT LAKE CITY AND OGDEN. 


It has been thoroughly tested. avd as net failed in 
a single instance. Several of the most obstinate 
cases have been thoroughly cured by this remedy, 
after every other known medicine had failed. Every 
one whe has tricd it will testify to the truth of the 
above statement. 

Every one afflicie 1] with Catarrh should give it a 
trial and find out for him-elf whether it isa humbug, 

Price, $2 per Bottle. sold by GODBE & Co., Salt 
Lake City. 


To Hans C. Heiveltt, Jolin Sears and all ethers in- 
terested: you are hereby notified that L will appear 
at the U.S. Land Office, Salt Lake City, Utah before 
the Register and Receiver thereof on the 145th day of 
December 1860, to prove ny right to enter, unde, 
the provisions of the Pre-emption Act of Sep. 4, 1841 
the E.'4 See. 1 From S. Range 2 F. at which 
time and place yeucan appear and contest it if you 


see proper. 


Witness my hand and seal this 9th day of Novem- 


ber A. D. 1860, 
OLIVER DURANT. 


All the Grocers in Utah, (nearly) Sell GILLET’S 


_ BAKING POWDER; and it ie not surpassed in QUAL- 
ITY or CHEAPNESS by ANY OTHER POWDER, in 


this or any other Market. 


| 


EUREKA!’ 
After long and patient investigation. it has been 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
that the most potent and acceptable cure fer such 
complaints as Dyspepsia, Fever and Aguc, ‘Indiges- 
tion, Liver Disease, Disorders of the Stomach, ete., ‘s 
Dr. Farr’s Invigorating Cordlal, It ix made of 
roots, barks and pure liquors, a purely natural bev- 
erage, and one of the most pleasant (form of bitters 
ever invented. It is a fine thing for children. For 
sale bygBrown, Weber, and Graham, Nox. 10 and'l2 
North Second street, St. Louis. 


GRAIN WANTED. 


WE WILL PAY THE 


HIGHEST CASH PRICE 


FOR 


Oats, 
Barliey 
and Wheat, 


On account of DEBTS due us, 


KIMBALL & LAWRENCE. 


Salt Lake City Sept. 11. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Saratoga 


A. 


WATER. 


The Saratoga ** 4% Sprins Water is prolably the 
effective mineral wate found on either conti- 
nent. It hasten per cent. zreater mineral proper- 
ties than the celebrated Congress Spring; four times 
that of Baden Baden of Austria: five times that of 
Aix La Chapelle in Prussie: twice that of Vichy in 
France: nearly three times greater than the renown- 
ed Seltzer of Germany: and equally over the Spas of 
Bath, England, and Kissengen in Bavaria. 

The reputation of this water ix based upon its ef- 
fects in diseases of the stomach, liver, bowels, kid- 
nevsand spleen. It acts with wonderful benefit in 
cases of chronic dyspepsia, constipation, gravel, gout, 
Scrofula, Cutaneous affections, general lethargy, 
soreness amd prostration of the <ystem. 


Agent for the Saratoga *A°* Spring Water. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
or 8S College Place, New York. 


» 


UPHAM's HAIR GLOSS 
AND CURLING FLUID, 


Contains nothing injurious to the hair or skin. and 
imparts a BEAUTIFUL GLOss, prevents the falling of 
the Hair, and Keeps it in curl. 

Wholesale at F. HENRY’S Great Family 
Medicine and Fancy Goods Warehouse. No. § COL- 
LEGE PLACE, New York. 

Also WHOLESALE and RETAIL by 

_ GODBE « cCo., 
Exchange Building, 
NALT LAKE CITY. 
And Main Strect. OGDEN. 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 
Are constantly supplied with a fine stock of Domes- 
tics, Sheetings, Prints, Denims, Corset Jeane, De 
laines, Satinetts, Crash, Kentucky Jeans, etc.; Hats 
and Caps, Boets and Shoes,a splendid assortment. 


The GROCERY DEPARTMENT is complete in vari- 
ety and quality. 
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THE GOLDEN SIDE. 
There is many a rose in the road of life, 
Could we only stop to take it; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would make it; 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 


The grass is green and the flowers are bright 
Though the winter storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted; 

For the sweet blue sky will still peep through 
When the ominovs clouds are lifted ! 

There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning: 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasrre; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to Heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Beiter to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are ready and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 


A TRAVELER'S TALE, 


INN. 


A STORY OF A ROADSIDE 


The diligence from Paris to Chalons stopped one evening, 
just after dark, some miles beyond the little town of Rouy- 
ray, to set down an English lady and her child at a lonely 
roadside auberge. Mrs. Martin expected to find a carriage 
ready to take her to the Chateau de Senart, a distance of 
some leagues, whither she was repairing on a visit; but was 
told that it had not yet arrived. The landlady, a tall, 
coarse-looking woman, who showed her into the vast hall 
that served at once as a sitting-room and kitchen, observed 
that the roads were so muddy and difficult at night that 
there was little chance of her friend arriving before the 
morning. ‘You had better, therefore,” she said. “make up 
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your ind to sleep here. We have a good room to offer you; 


and you will ke much mere comfortable between a pair of 


clean, warm sheets than knocking about in our rough coun- 
try, especially as your dear child seems sickly.” 

Mrs. Martin, though much fatigued by her journey, hesi- 
tated. A good night’s rest was certainly a tempting proes- 
pect; but she felt so confident that her friends would not 
neglect her, that after a moment she replied: I thank you. 
madame, | wil sit up for an hour or so—it is not late, and 
the carriage may come, after all. Should it not, [ shall be 
glad of your room, which you may prepare for me at any 
rate.” 

The hestess, who seemed anxious that her euest should 
not remain in the great room, suggested that a fire might be 
made above; but Mrs. Martin found herself so comfort:ble 
where she was—a pile of faggots was blazing on the vast 
hearth—that she declined at first to move. daughter. 
about five years of age. soon went to sleep in her lap; end 
she herself found that whilst her ears were anxiously listen- 
ine for the roll of carriage wheels, her eyes occasionally cles- 
ed, and slumber began to make its insidious approaches. 

In order to prevent herself from giving way, she endeay- 
vred to direct her attention to the objects around her. The 
apartment was vast, and lighted more by the glare ef the 
fire than by the dirty candle. stuck inte a dirty tin candie- 
stick, that stood on one of the lone tables. ‘Two or three 
huge beams stretched across halfway up the walls. leaving 
a space filled with flitting shadows above. From these de- 


pen ied a rusty gun or two, a sword. severel bags, hanks of 


onions, cooking utensils, ete. There were very few sigus 
that the house was much visited, though a pile of empty 
wine bottles lay in a corner. The landlady sat at some dis- 
tance fromthe fireplace, with her two sous, who laid their 
heads together and talked in whispers. 

Mrs. Martin began to feel uneasy. ‘The idea entered her 
mind that she had fallen inte a resort of robbers; and the 


words, elle?” is she)—which was all she heard of 


the whispered conversation, contributed to alarm her. The 
door leading into the read was left ajar; and fer a moment 
she felt an inclination to start up and escape on foot. But 


she was far from any other habitation; and if the people of 


the house really entertained any evil designs, her attempt 
would only precipitate a catastrophe. So she resolved on 
patience; but listened attentively for the approach of her 
friends. All she heard, however, was the whistling of the 
wind, and the dashing of the-rain, which had begun to fall 
just after her arrival. 

About two hours passed in- this uncomfortable way. 


At 
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length te dvor was thrust open, and a man, dripping wet, 
came in She breathed more freely; for this new-comer 
wight frustrate the evil designs of her hosts, if they enter- 
tzined any. IIe was a red-haired, jovial-faced looking man; 
and inspired: her with confidence by the frankness and case 
of his manners. 

“A fine night for walking!” cried he, shaking himself like 
a dog who has serambled out of a pond. “What have you 
to give me? Nalut, messieurs ct mesdames. am wet to 
the skin. Hope TI disturb nobody. Give me a bottle of 
Wine.” | 

The hostess. in a surly, sleepy tone, told her cldest son to 
serve the gentleman; and then addressing Mrs. Mart-n, said: 

“You see your friends will not come; and you are keep- 
ing us up to no purpose. You had better go to bed.” 

“[ will wait a little longer,” was the reply; which elicited 
a kind of shrug of contempt. 

The red-haired man finished off his botUe of wine. and 
then said : 

“Show me a reom, good woman—TI shall sleep here to- 
night.” 

Mis. Martin thought that, as he pronounced these words, 
he cast a protecting glance towards her; and she felt less re- 
pugnanee at the idea of passing the night in that house. 
When, therefore. the red-haired man, after a polite bow, 
went up-stairs, she said that, as her friends had not arrived, 
they might as well show her to a bed-room. 

“T thought it would come to that at last,” said the land- 
lady. ‘Pierre, take the lady's trunks up-stairs.”” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Martin found herself alone ina 
spacious room, with a large fire burning on the hearth. 
Her first care, after putting the child to bed, was to ex- 
amine the door. Tt was closed only by a latch. There was 
no bolu inside. She looked round for something to barri- 
cade it with, and perceived a heavy chest of drawers. Fear 
gave her strength. She half lifted, half pushed it against 
the door. Not content with this, she seized a table, to in- 
ereise her defence. The leg was broken; and when she 
touched it, it fell with a crash to the ground. A long echo 
went sounding through the house, and she felt her heart 
sink within her. But the echo died away, and no one came; 
so she piled the fragments of the table upon the chest of 
drawers. Tolerably satisfied in this direction, she proceeded 
to examine the windows. They were all well protected with 
irou bars. . The walls were papered, and, after careful ex- 
amination, seemed to contain no signs of a secret door. 

Mrs. Martin now sank down into a chair to reflect on her 
position. As was natural, after having taken all these pre- 
cautions, the idea suggested itself that they might be super- 
fluous, and she smiled at the thought of what her friends 
would say when she related to them the terrors of the night. 
Her child was sleeping tranquilly, his rosy cheeks half 
buried in the pillow. ‘The fire had blazed up into a bright 
flame, whilst the unsnuffed candle burned dimly. The room 
was full uf pale, trembling shadows; but she had no super- 
stitious fears. Something positive could alone raise her 
alarms. She listened attentively, but could hear nothing 
save the howling of the wind over the roof, and the pattering 
of the rain against the window-panes. As her excitement 
diminished, the fatigue—which had been for a.time forgotten 
—began again to make itself felt, and she resolved to un- 
dress and go to bed. 

Her heart leaped into her throat. For a moment she 
seemed perfectly paralysed. She had undressed and put out 
the candle, when she accidently dropped her watch. Stoop- 
ing to pick it up, her eyes involuntarily glanced towards the 
bed. A vreat mass of red hair. a hand, and a gleaming 
knife. were revealed by the light of the fire. After the first 
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moment of terrible alarm, her presence of mind returned. 
She felt that she had herself cut off all means of escape by 
the door, and was left entirely to ker own resources. With- 
out uttering a.ery, but trembling in every limb, the poor 
woman got into bed by the side of her child. An idea—a 
plan—had suggested itself. it had flashed through her 
brain like lightning. It was the only chance left. 

Her bed was so disposed that the robber could only get 
out from beneath it by a narrow aperture at the head with- 
out making a noise; and it was probable that he would 
choose, from prudence, this means of exit. There were no 
curtains in the way,so Mrs. Martin, with terrible decision 
and noiscless energy, made a running knot in her sil« scarf, 
and held it poised over the aperture by which her enemy 
was to make his appearance. She had resolved to strangle 
him in defence of her own life and that of her child. 

The position was an awful one; and probably, had she 
been able to direct her attention to the surrounding circum- 
stances, she might have given way to her fears, and endeav- 
ored to raise the house by screams. The fire on the hearth 
—unattended to—had fallen abroad, and now gave only a 
dull, sullen light, with an occasional bright gleam. Every 
object in the vast apartment showed dimly and uncertainly, 
and seemed to be endowed with a restless motion. Now and 
then 2 mouse advanced stealthily along the floor, but, 
startled by some movement under the bed, went scouring 
back in terror to its hole. The child breathed steadily in 
its unconscious repose; the mother endeavored also to imi- 
tate slumber, but the man under the bed, uneasy in his 
position, could not avoid occasionally making a slight noise. 

Mrs. Martin was oecupied only with two ideas. First, 
she reflected on the extraordinary delusion by which she 
had been led to sce enemies in the people of the house and a 
friend in this red-haired man; and, secondly, it struck her 
that, as he could fear no resistance from a woman, he might 
push aside the chairs that were in his way, regardless of the 
noise, and thus avoid the snare that was laid for him. Once 
even she thought that, whilst her attention was strongly 
directed to one spot, he had made his exit, and was leaning 
over her; but she was deceived by a flickering shadow on 
the opposite wall. In reality there was no danger that he 
would compromise the success of his sanguinary enterprise; 
the shrieks of a victim, put on its guard, might alarm the 
house. 

ITave you ever stood, hour after hour, wit) your fishing- 
rod in hand, waiting with the ferocious patience of an an- 
gler for a nibble? If you have, you have some faint idea of 
the state of mind in which Mrs. Martin—with far other 
interests at stake—passed the time, until an old clock on the 
chimney-piece told one hour after midnight. Another 
source of anxiety now presented itself—the fire had nearly 
burnt out. Her dizzy eyes could scarcely see the floor, as 
she bent with fearful attention over the head of the bed—the 
terrible noose hanging, like the sword of Damocles, above 
the gloomy aperture. ‘What,’ she thought, “if he delay 
his appearance until the light has completely died away ! 
Will it not then be impossible for me to adjust the scarf— 
to do the deed—to kill this assassin—to save myself and my 
child? Oh, God! deliver him into my hands!” 

A cautious movement below—the dragging of hands and 
knees along the floor—a heavy, suppressed breathing—an- 
nounced that the supreme moment was’ near at hand. 
Iler white arms were bared to the shoulder; her hair fell 
wildly around her face, like the mane of a lioness about to 
leap upon its prey; the distended orbits of her eyes glared 
down upon the spot where the question of life and death 
was to be soon decided. Time seemed immeasurably length- 
ened out—every second assumed the proportions of an hour. 
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But at last, just as all lines and forms began to float before 
her sight through an indistinct medium of blended light and 
darkness, a black mass interposed between her eyes and the 
floor. Suspense being over, the time of action having ar- 
rived, everything seemed to pass with magical rapidity. 
The robber thrust his head cautiously forward. M —Jar- 
tin bent down. There was a half-choked cry—the sound of 
a knife falling on the fioor—a convulsive struggle. Lull! 
pull! pull! Mrs. Martin heard nothing but the scarf pas- 
sing over th head of the bed between her two naked feet. 
She had half thrown herself back, and, holding the scarf 
with both her hands, pulled with desperate energy for her 
life. The conflict had begun; and one or the other must 
perish. The robber was a powerful man, and made furious 
efforts to get loose; but in vain. Not a sound escaped from 
his lips—not a sound from hers. The dreadful tragedy was 
enacted in silence. 

‘Well, Mother Guerard,” cried a young man, leaping out 
of a carriage that stopped before the door of the auberge 
next morning; “what news have you for me? Has my 
mother arrived ?” 

‘Is it your mother?” replied the landlady, who seemed 
quite good-humored after her night’s rest. ‘There is a ee 
up-stairs waiting for some friends; but she does not spea 
French easily, and seemed unwilling to talk. We could 
scarcely persuade her to go to bed.” 

“Show me the room!” cried Arthur, running into the house. 

They soon arrived before the door. 

“Mother! mother!” cried he; but received no answer. 

“The door is only latched; for we have no robbers in this 
part of the country,” said the landlady. 

But a formidable obstacle opposed their entrance. They 
became alarmed, especially when they heard the shrieks of 
the little girl, and burst open the door. 

The first object that presented itself was the face of the 
robber, violently upturned from beneath the bed, and with 

rotruding tongue and eye-balls; the next was the form of 
Mrs. Martin, in the position in which we left her. She was 
still pulling with both hands at the scarf, and glaring wildly 
towards the head of the bed. The child had thrown its 
arms round her neck, and was crying; but she paid no atten- 
tion. ‘The terror of that dreadful night had driven her mad. 
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Epiror Uran MAGAZINE: 

Dear Sir:—In common with many others, I have read, 
with great care, your editorial in No. 24 of the MAGAZINE, 
on “The True Development of the Territory.” While I 
cannot but. agree, in the main, with the arguments adduced, 
for reasons which will be stated below, there is one short 
sentence which especially claimed my attention, and struck 
me as very liable to be construed to mean the opposite of 
what I think you designed to convey. Having been spoken 


with in reference to it by several parties who read the Maa- 


AZINE with interest, I concluded to address you on the sub- 
ject, so that whoever has misinterpreted your meaning may 
be set right. The sentence referred to occurs in the second 
paragraph, where you of sneak the necessity for some internal 
developments that will produce money before factories for 
home manufacture can be successfully established, and reads 
thus: “To start them before we have, is to begin at the 
wrong end.” In a subsequent paragraph = “ heartily en- 
dorse the wise policy of our ecclesiastical leaders,’ which 
enables me, I think, correctly to interpret the former sen- 
tence to refer to extensive manufacturing establishments. 


Standing, as the sentence does, in bold relief, it has attracted 
considerable attention, and considered—as sume men do 
Scripture texts—without any reference to the context, tas 
elicited much unfavorable criticism, as a tacit condemnation 
of past efforts at self-sustenance. 

The primal settlers of almost all new countrics——perhaps 
particularly in the United States—have been obliged tu 
depend, to a greater or less extent, upon their own labor 
and skill in producing and manufacturing the watcrials for 
their own clothing, and many other articles of convenience; 
and Utah has been no exception to the rule. I speak from 

rsonal knowledge, when I say that, had it not been for the 
ittle care that has been bestowed upon the production of wool, 
flax, leather and other materials, and the simple methods of 
manufacturing them into the needed articles, hundreds of 
the people who inhabit these mountains, would have been in 
a deplorable condition. True, I have not yet learned of a 
single factory that, under existing circumstances, is 2 paying 
institution to its <p sgmwwsce but home manufacture has 
been a necessity to the people, from the fact that such pro- 
ducts could be made by themselves or obtained by exchange 
of other home products, while imported articles, though 
much cheaper, could only be purchased with means beyond 
the reach of many. Unless J mistake,these are your views also. 

I fully agree with you,that home manufactures, as a specu- 
lation for the investment of capital, have, so far as I know, 
generally proved a failure, and that it will be impossible to 
make them a success on a large scale without slain our 
artisans and laborers to a level with the same classes in 
Europe. Neither do I see how cotton or woolen manufac- 
tories could be sustained under your hypothesis, for the cx- 
tensive development of minerals would so raise the price of 
labor as to render it impossible to produce such articles for 
anythinglike the price they could be imported for. Unless we 
suppose that, under either circumstance, we are to be iso- 
lated from the rest of the world, which appears most im- 
probable. 

As to the discovery and development of our miners] 
resources, I have always understoed, whether correctly or 
not,that President Young has asserted that the precious and 
other metals abounded in our Territory, and that, when the 
right time came, they would, under the guidance of Provi- 
dence, be developed for the good of this people. Whether 
that time has come, subsequent facts only can prove. If it 
has, it will be useless to oppose it; because, as with the dis- 
covery of gold in California, a chain of events will bring it 
about that human power and wisdom will be unable to con- 
trol. True, I can see no other specialty in which we can 
excel, and until we do obtain an abundance of something 
which will pay to export, the vast majority of the people 
must remain in deep poverty; but no such development 
exists to-day, and until it does, or some other avenue of 
wealth is opened up, we must do the best we can to sustain 
ourselves out of the elements and materials at our command, 
whether it “ pays” or not. 

I am aware there are two sides to this as to almost every 
other topic. But it appears to me, the true conclusion de- 
pends on the question, whether it is the design of Giod that 
we should be isolated and cut off from all intercourse with 
the rest of mankind, or be brought into closer contact and 
association with them. Whichever policy Divine wisdom 
deems best adapted to the accomplishment of the purposes 
of Heaven, the establishment of Zion, and the universal pre- 
valence of the principles of righteousness, love and peace, I 
pray may prevail. W. H. Sugarman. 


We have but room to siy that Elder Shearman interpretsus 
rightly. We will refer more fully to his letter in our next. Ep. 
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NOTICE. 

To insure personal responsibility ete. for every article that 
shall appear in the Maaazine hereafter—except where specially 
requested to the contrary—every writer, from the editor down, ' 
will have his name attached to his contributions. 

We shall insert no correspondence unless the full name and 
address of the writer are given. This name we shall not publish 
without permission, but we specially request our contributors 
always to allow us this privilege, as it presents greater evidence 
of fairness to the public; and fairness is what we are after. 

We are on the eve of a great and @n important crisis in our his- 
tory, for the great question of conditional or ‘‘uncondi‘ional obe- 
dience” has to be decided. We shall open our columns only to 
such articles as are written in a spirit of kindness and moderation. 
No intemperate or personal article will be allowed to appear. In 
this way we hope to shame the efforts of those who attack by cov- 
ert insinuations of a personal character. Let our weapons be 
those of reason and intelligence, and depend upon it truth will take 
care of itself. [Ep. 


THE QUESTION OF “UNCONDITIONAL OBEDIENCE.” 


BY E. L. T. HARRISON. 


We propose in the following article to investigate tke 
question of “Unconditional Obedience” to the Priesthood, 
believing that it can be easily demonstrated that such a doc- 
trine- has no foundation in reason or in the will of God. As+ 
there are many who have never thought of the extent to 
which unconditional obedience will lead, it is necessary ior 
us to exhibit clearly what it means, and to what degree it 
will affect us as members of the Church. 

By “unconditional obedience” we mean the total subjec- 
tion of the will and the intellect to the dictates of the Priest- 
hood—accepting all their requirements as the will of God. 

As we understand it, the obedience required of us by our 
Priesthood is an unlimited one. There are no bounds to 
what it may require of us. We are expected to obey the 
Priesthood as unquestioningly as though God Himself, in all 
the plenitude of his power, were personally present and 
made the same requirements at cur hands. It is understood 
that, if there is any ability or power, which physically or 
mentally we enjoy, or any means or influence we pos- 
sess, that the Priesthood have not yet attempted to control, it is 
simply because our ‘‘weaknesses” will not permit the exer- 
cise of such authority for the present. The absolute and 
complete control of body and spirit—every faculty of the 
brain and every power of the hands—is, therefore, only a 
question of time. And the right to exercise this dictation 
is claimed in respect to the most trivial as well as to the 
most important matters, the President of the Church - 

the 


presence of President Young, himself’) being capable of dic- 
tating the people in everything—even to “the settins up of 
a stocking.” 

That this is what the doctrine of “unconditional obedi- 


ence’ means, and that our Priesthood intend to carry their 


claims fully to this extent, will be seen by what they already 
have done. Even now they claim to dictate what we shall 
eat and drink; where we shall buy and sell; at what we 
shall operate, and what we may ask for our labor; what we 
may read—and on all questions, as to perfect agreement 
with their measures, what we may think. So much for 
their present assumptions; and as to the future, President 
Young declared on the occasion above referred to, that the 
people had to be brought to that condition that they would 
place all they received for their labor before the Bishops, 
who would give them back what was deemed necessary for 
their support; and all who possess a true conception of the 
unlimited control which the Priesthood expect to wield, 
know that even this is but the opening wedge to the exercise 
of a power more absolute st'll. 

Every man or woman in the Church—-and members of the 
Priesthood as well as the rest—should settle in their minds 
the right or wrong of this principle of ‘unconditional obedi- 
ence,” because, to exercise an influence in opposition to any 
of the above requirements—while the Priesthood think as 
they now do—must be deemed apostacy, and will have to be 
followed by expulsion from the Church. We have been ex- 
pelled for opposing the measures of the Priesthood for the 
reduction of wages and similar matters. On the same prin- 
ciple any person who shall, in time to come, differ with the 
Priesthood as to what trade or business he may follow; 
what he may charge for his labor, or how much of his 
wages he hasa right to keep back for the support of his 
family; or upon any other of the thousand questions in 
which the Priesthood believe they have a right to interfere, 
must. if he refuses practical compliance with their require- 
ments, be deemed an apostate and treated accordingly. We 
say the Priesthood must do this, for, no matter how good or 
well disposed they may be, as to intention, (and, there are 
as good men among them as the world can present,) they 
must, to be consistent with their ideas of Priesthood, act in 
this way. Weare after principles and not men. We have 
no difficulty with the bulk of the members of our Priest- 
hood. Asa class they are unsurpassed in conscientiousness 
and fidelity to their ideas of right. We differ not with them 
but with the doctrine of “unconditional obedience” alone, 
because we deem it opposed to all truce principles, and cal- 
culated to injure all concerned. 

It is admitted by those who advocate such ‘‘unconditional 
obedience,” that, while it is the right of all persons to use 
their judgment to the fullest extent in getting into the 
Church, it is their duty as soon as they are in, to lay aside 
judgment and intellect wherever it comes in conflict with 
the views of the Priesthood, and subject every thought and 
feeling to their dictation, whether it agrees with the light of 
God within the soul or not. 

We have tried to conceive of some reason on account of 
which an intellectual man could accept such an absurd _pro- 
position as the above. The nearest justification for such a 
doctrine that we can think of, is the assumption that every 
person on getting into the Church, obtains a testimony that 
not only is every principle true that they have received up 
to that time, but that every principle or measure the Priest- 
hood will ever after give, will, in every case, be also true; 
and that there can no error come through them, on any 
subject, financial or otherwise. 

There is no logical way of showing why every measure of 
the Priesthood should be obeyed without thought or investi- 
gation, but on some supposition of this kind. But it is not 
true that any such testimony is given. So far as an experi- 
ence of twenty years goes, we have never lcamed that the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit is thus given to all principles 
in advance. Principles are only certified to when they are 
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given, or sometimes, a little before they come, so that they 
may be received. If there are any ‘pene who have re- 
ceived a testimony that every principle or measure that the 
Priesthood ever have given, do give, or ever shall give, will 
inevitably be true, they are the proper persons to shut their 
eyes and obey unthinkingly. They have some reason for 
blind obedience. But neither in our own experience nor in 
that of our friends, has such testimony ever been received. 
The only witness we know anything about is simply, in the 
first place, a testimony to the divinity of the work as a 
whole, after which each principle is certified to as it comes 
along and not before. And it should be understood that 
the fact of God’s causing a testimony to fill the bosom that 
the work as a whole is true, is no voucher that every meas- 
ure of mortals acting in this Priesthood, will of necessity 
also be correct. 

One of the strongest proofs that such a throwing away of 
the judgment and complete reliance upon the Priesthood, is 
an incorrect doctrine, is found in the fact that it destroys the 
individuality of men. It takes away the opportunities for a 
man’s own mental development. It is only by launching 
out on one’s own account and thinking fully and freely for 
one’s self that we can obtain any increase of mental strength 
or judgment. For God to create a Church and give the 
members nothing to do but to accept His dictation—or that 
of His servants—would be to create a nation of mental 
dwarfs. Men must be thrown upon themselves, not once or 
twice but always, to develop them and make them truly 
men. Therefore, if any priesthood be truly God's Priest- 
hood, the proposition of passive unthinking obedience is 
equally foolish. or God could: not govern on such a 
principle without killing the intellect, life and energy of 
mankind. 

It would reflect no wisdom on the part of the Creator to 
govern his creatures on such a principle, because it would 
only injure them and reduce Himself to the contemptible 
position of a mere manager of so much passive machinery, 
instead of a Deity presiding gloriously over beings all acting 
in intelligent concert with Himself. God, then, has no mo- 
tive for governing mankind on this absolute, despotic prin- 
ciple. 

"Let us now come to the stronghold of the advocates of 
unquestioning obedience. Say they, God demands this 
kind of obedience in His Revelations. Said one person in 
the hearing of the writer,—“It is true that God offers the 
Gospel to all the world and that Ile gives everybody the 
right of thought, but Ile is going to damn two-thirds be- 
cause they do not see fit to obey.” This we deny. It is 
true that the Bible says, “Preach the Gospel, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” and taking the words liter- 
ally, and setting aside every principle we have ever heard 
taught in “Mormonism,” it might look as though mankind 
were arbitrarily required to obey or be damned—whether 
they saw the propricty of the requirement or not. But 
every child in “Mormonism” ought to know that another 
principle comes in, which is not there stated but well under- 
stood by us all, and that is, that, Priesthood or no Priest- 
hood, no one can be condemned for disobeying a require- 
ment of the Gospel until the light of heaven has penetrated 
his mind and borne testimony to the divinity of the proposi- 
tion. 

To damn two-thirds of mankind, simply because some 
man, holding Priesthood (of which the poor wretches knew 
nothing beyond his mere assertion) required obedience to 
certain ordinances and principles, would be the work of a 
greater Devil than Lucifer has ever been described. The 
idea is fulse to every law of right, as well as to every one of 
’ the wise, just and merciful principles upon which the whole 
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| Gospel is based. 


It is an infallible truth, to which witness 
is burne in every bosom, that there can be no condemnation 
until light enters the soul and shows the truth of the requi- 
sition. And this is as true of the one-hundredth require- 
ment of the Gospel or of the Priesthood, as it is of the first 
principles. 

We will now turn to that great argument of the upholders 
of the unlimited control of the Priesthood, namely, that it is 
necessary for the sake of unity, and the building up of Zion. 
According to such persons, in order to produce unity, one 
mind must control and dictate everything. It is true that 
in this way—provided human beings could be brought to so 
far give up their individuality, which we by no means admit 
—unity of action could be brought about. But what would 
such unity be worth when obtained? There would be no 
glory or beauty about it. Jt would be but the unity of ma- 
chines—the unity of automatons. Unity is a grand thing. 
provided it be intelligent unity. The unity of a score of 
people operating in concert, because they perceived tie wis- 
dom of every movement in which they were engaged, would 
be worth something, but the unity of a million, acting me- 
chanically, would be despicable. There could be no Zion in 
it; for Zion’s beauty and superiority can consist only in the 
fact of a great people voluntarily and intelligently acting to- 
gether. And as to the temporal results of such a system, 
the houses, the streets, the gardens, the eating and drinking, 
the employments and pursuits of all the people, might be as 
uniform and perfect as possible, and even far more regular 
and orderly than could by any possibility be seen under any 
other conditions, but it would, to the truly intelligent mind, 
be a pitiable siglit after all, because all the beauty and regu- 
larity would be obtained at the sacrifice of the individuality 
of the whole people. It would be a great piece of machinery 
without soul. 

And as to the spirit and vitality of such a community, 
these inspiring qualities can only exist in fullness 
where unchecked but educated intelligence—or Deity in 
every man’s soul—is allowed freely and fu'ly to manifest 
itself. [low many of us have felt, even to the small extent 
to which the present system of things has.prevailed in this 
Territory, how lifeless and monotonous everything has 
been—how killing to the spirit and all its energies. Men 
holding greater or less positions in the Priesthood may not 
have felt this, because they have had a certain amount of 
thinking and directing to do, which has kent their energies 
alive. But all intelligent, enterprising men—not so situated 
—have, more or less, felt what a check and drag upon all 
enterprise the system of submitting every plan, project and 
purpose, to some persorage has been. 
could only be yielded to for fear of displeasing God. And 
were this system of dictation carried out to its fullest extent, 
and members of the Priesthood invested with the absolute 
power proposed, we may imagine how confined, cabined and 
manacled we should feel. It is a proposition at war with 
nature and nature's God—one to which the spirit of man 
ean never submit. It may look reasonable and fair as a 
theory at a distance, but we no sooner come up to it and put 
on the yoke than we arc compelled to feel that it is as im- 
possible as it is absurd. 

We will now refer to an argument sometimes brcught up 
to support the idea that the President of the Uhurch must be 
obeyed as the voice of God Himself. It is stated in the 
Doctrine and Covenants that the Church are to receive the 
words of Joseph “us from mine own mouth,” or words to 
that effect. It-is, therefore, argued that the dictations of 
Joseph’s successor are to be unhesitatingly accepted as 
though given by the Deity direct. ‘Taking it for granted 
for a moment, that the present President of the Church 
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‘stands in every son wr: in Joseph's place, the first question 

that arises is, on what principle are we required to receive 
commandments from God’s “own mouth?” and the answer is 
we are only bound to receive them exactly in proportion to the 
divinity with which they are witnessed to the soul; for, was 
it possible for God to give a commandment in such a way 
that the receiver did not perfectly know that it came from 
Him, he could, of course, be under no obligation to receive 
or obey it. And this is all we claim. To the extent that 
we have a testimony of the truthfulness, wisdom or divinity 
of usmeasure, we contend that it should be obeyed, and to 
that extent alone. -As we have already shown no one is 
under condemnation for not obeying words from God’s “own 
mouth,” even when coming through a Prophet, Scer and 
Revelator, unless the light of God witbin the soul has certi- 
fied to their being divine. No matter what the Bible—or 
any other book—may seem to say to the contrary, this prin- 
ciple speaks for itself and must be true, for God is a God of 
justice, and it would be a monstrous perversion of all justice 
to condemn men on any other principle. 

This much is all we could assert concerning the dictations 
of the present President of the Church, even did he actually 
stand in Joseph Smith’s place. But he docs not do this in 
He is his successor only so far as the Presi- 

dency of the Church is concerned. He does not succeed 

~him as Prophet and Seer. President Young has, himself, 

publicly admitted this on several occasions; and did he not 
admit it we know, by the fact of his presenting no new 
Revelations, that it is so. A man cannot be ordained a 
Prophet or Seer any more than he can be ordained to be six 
feet high, or to have red hair. The faculty of Seership and 
the Prophetic quality are matters of personal organization, 
and must—as in Joseph Smith’s case—be born with the 
man. These natural qualities President Young—though 
gifted in other ways—does not , and he does not 
claim them. It is well understood that he is influenced 
simply by his *mpressions and the best light he can get. He 
is an inspirational man, but like all men who do not pos- 
sess that power of direct communication with the invisible 
world possessed by such men as Joseph Smith, his impres- 
sions are lisble to be colored or influenced by the natural 
leanings of his personal organization. Seership, we admit, 
is simply a natural quality, and Seers, as men, may possess 
far less of intelligence and heavenly qualities than men not 
so organized; but speaking of them simply as vehicles for 
communications from the Heavenly worlds they are far more 
reliable. On this account we are very differently situated 
to what we were in the days of Joseph. 

Our present situation is simply this: it has pleased God to 
lead this Church for a time by a President instead of a 
Prophet and Seer. In the days of Joseph we had continu- 
ous Revelations and far more direct communications with 
heavenly beings. Principles were, consequently, dictated 
with a great degree of certainty. There was, therefore, 
some reason for saying that commandments were to be re- 
ceived as from “mine own mouth.” But now the case is vastly 
different. Instead of this direct communion with angelic 
beings we are led by past revelations, and such light and in- 
tellig: nce as a man holding simply a Presidency over us can 
give. How great the difference as to fallibility or errors of 
judgment between then and now. That fuith that could be 
claimed for the revelations of a Prophet and Seer cannot be 
demanded for the dictations of a presiding officer who docs 

- not possess his opportunities. No matter bee intelligent or 
| good he otherwise may be. No thinking man could demand 
that his ideas and jud t under such circumstances be 
received as from God's “own mouth.” The nt, there- 
fure, that such sayings, as those in the Doctrine and Cove- 
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nants concerning Joseph Smith, apply to President Young, 
falls to the ground. But, as we have shown, were he a Pro- 
phet, Scer and Revelator, even then, that eternal and immu- 
table proviso that no man can be condemned except so far as 
he reccives light and rejects it, would leave things just where 
they were so far aa unquestioning obedience was concerned. 
How much more then, seeing he makes no such claims is it 
unreasonable to ask the ee of a whole Territory to lay 
aside their entire judgment and intellect and place it at tne 
feet of a man—wise and desirous of doing right though he 
may be—who is led solely by impressions and his best con- 
ceptions? 

e uext point to which we shall refer is that vague no- 
tion which exists in many people’s minds, that, some such 
absolute dictatorial power as now claimed by the mem- 
bers of our Priesthood, has been exercised in the Church in 
all ages. In answer to this idea lect us say that there have 

n but two churches organized similarly to ours of which 

e have any distinct record, and it is easy enough to see 
how their Priesthood operated. These two consist of the 
one established by Jesus, recorded in the Bible, and the one 
spoken of in the Book of Mormon. It is true that we have 
a few fragmentary words which go to prove that there was 
a Church of Zion under Enoch, but we have no record of 
the peculiarities of its history, and can only assume how its 
priesthood acted. Again it may be said that Moses preached 
the Gospel to the Israelites before he introduced the law of 
carnal commandments. Supposing that he did we have no 
records of its organization, or of its methods of procedure. 
And, if Adam, or any other patriarch, had a similar organi- 
zation to ours, we have even less description of their organi- 
zation and of the claims of their Priesthood. Of course any 
rsons can assume what they like concerning the systems of 
noch, Moees, or any other patriarch, and we cannot contia- 
dict them; but so far as history goes. we have a record of 
the organization and system of two churches only in our 
sacred books—and in neither of these cases is there one 
word to show that the Priesthood ever assumcd to dictate, 
unquestioned, all the spiritual and temporal affairs of the 
people. We do not say that they did not occasionally give 
counsel and advice on temporal matters, but if they did, there 
is no evidence that they claimed to dictate or control, rur- 
ther than the light and inspiration of God bore witness to each 
individual of the truth of their counsels. It will be seen at 
once that such claims to absolute rule as are now put forth, 
are without a precedent in the past, and were never even 
heard of until our own times. 

_ There is another way of testing this assumption of tle right 
of the Priesthood to dictate in all things temporal and spirit- 
ual, and that is, by our experience in the past. When such 
claims to control us are made by our brethren, on the ground 
that they are guided by a wisdom superior to that of man’s 
—in fact, by the wisdom of God Himself, we—who are re- 
quired to obey—before committing ourselves and all we 
sess into their hands—certaiuly hoot a right to look at the 
results of their past efforts in the use of fet powers, and sec 
wherein a wisdom greater than man’s has been manifested. 
Where God acts in nature we see proofs of his skill, before 
which man’s ability is as nothing. And when it is asserted 
that God has directed and controlled certain financial affairs, 
we have alse a right to look for evidences of such wisdom as 
shall throw the ordinary skill of men altogether into the 
shade. Now with all respect to the natural ability and judg- 
ment of the presiding Priesthood—which we think equal t» 
that of most men—we must say we discern no manifestation 
of such superior wisdom. Let the reader allow bis mind to 

over the list of the many temporal enterprises which the 
Priesthood have already pan dice g from the Iron Works to 
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| the building of the New Tabernacle, and he will see that they 
have been followed by such failures and weaknesses as might 
be expected from the best human judgment of ordinary men. 
He will be forced to the conclusion that, judging by the re- 
sult of such efforts, there is nothing to warrant us in the belief 
that God has specially appointed the Priesthood to direct such 
matters, or to encourage us in resigning our own judgment 
upon temporal matters entirely into their hands. 

And now one point more before we close. We know that 
it will be asserted that mechanical obedience is not required 
| by our Priesthood, but that it is the right of every man to 
know for himself that what he is counselled to do is right. 
A little examination will show that this is a mere theory 
with no practical meaning. For instance, it is suid that it is 
our privilege to know that the counsels of the Priesthood are 
of God, but suppose, in answer to the sincere prayers of one 
or a thousand of us, we get no evidence to that effect, but a 
clear conviction that the measures are wrong, will the Priest- 
hood permit us to act on our convictions and remain members 
of the Church? Certainly not! They will repiy at once, 
that the fact of our having such un evidence is direct proof 
that such testimony did not come from God. What, then, 
is the use of our going to God for any testimony in such a 
case? Really and truly, the theory of our Priesthood 
amounts to this,—It is your privilege-to have a testimony 
that the measures of the Priesthood are of God, but it is not 
your privilege to obtain a witness that they are not. If 
= do not obtain a knowledge that they are correct, it is 

ause you are more or less corrupt. e measures of the 
Priesthood are right, and there can come no testimony from 
God that they are wrong. Who cannot sce that, while the 
Priesthood take a position like this, all application to God on 
the subject is rendered useless? What is the use of the 
—— 6f asking God concerning the measures of the 
riesthood, when, virtually, you may only ask Him to prove 
to you that they are right’? It will be seen that, first and 
last, we have to assume that the measures are of God. The 
exercise of our judgment or opinion is, therefore, useless to 
begin with. Any child can understand that, with such as- 
sumptions staring us in the face, there is no room left for 
anything but mechanical vbedicnce, no matter what may be 
asserted to the contrary. 

Thus far we have briefly examined the doctrine of unques- 
tioning obedience to the Priesthood. We have shown that 
its tendency is to destroy the individuality of man, intellect- 
ually and spiritually and to impede his growth and progress. 

We have seen that the statement that the Gospel is an ar- 
bitrary law, and a precedent for absolute requirements, is 
untrue. We have demonstrated that a Zion built up on the 
principle of unconditional obedience, would be bereft of its 
greatest glory—the voluntary and perfectly intelligent. oper- 
ation of its people; and that its unity would only bc the unity 
of coercion—a unity yielding no glory or honor to (rod or 
| benefit to man. 

We have also seen that tlieexercise of such arbitrary rule is 
without a single precedent in the history of all Gospel 
Churches in the past ; and finally, that there is no guarantee or 

roof of the divine investment of such authority to be found 

in the success of the temporal enterprises of the Priesthood 
in our own midst. 

And we now leave the question with the members of our 

church, assured that the hour is near that will necessitate 
every one to consider the question, for the carrying out of 
the present programme of the Priesthood will compel all, 
sooner or later, to resign their frecdom of thought and action, 
—or to be treated as apostates. Every man must, therefore, 


decide this question for himself, and assert his gospel rights 
or for ever lay them down, without an inteiiigent reason for 


so doing. The Priesthood as an institution we revere as 
divine. It is because we know that such claims to abso- 
lute power form no part of that Divine institution, that we 
are opposed to them. Priesthood, itself, will Jive for ever 
and universally prevail, but its supremacy and influence will 
be found in its light, intelligence and heavenly influences, — 
and not in authoritative rule. It is its destiny yet to con- 
trol the temporalities of this earth, not, however, by coming 
down to their level, but by standing up above them asa 
great spiritual and intellectual power, and shedding down its 
influence upon them, and thus moulding them to its will. In 
this way will it yet govern or influence the whole earth, and 
fulfil the grand destiny which Prophets have foretold. 
> <> ++ 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


Lake Crry, Nov. 6th, 1869. 


Prest. B. Youne, 

Dear Brother:—Eudorsing, as I do with all wy beart, most of the 
sentiments contained in the Uran MacGazine. together with the 
policy, ‘‘Cards’’ and “ Protest” of the Editors, [ feel that it would 
be, in the highest degree reprebensible and bypocritical, to attempt 
to fulfil the mission lately assigned to me, without first frankly ex- 
plaining my sentiments to you. I feel compelled, by every convic- 
tion of my soul, by my duty to God and to bumanity, to sustain the 
policy and spirit of the Macazixe ; anc, while reserving to myself 
the right to differ from any views that may be expressed therein. | 
must maintain and advocate what I consider to be right and truth, 
regardless of consequences to myself. 


With sentiments of personal esteem. I remain 
Your Brother, 
W. H. SHearmay. 


THE NOBLE SOUL. 


God bless the man—the noble soul— 
Who lives to bless his fellow man, 
Who lives the evil to control, . 
And bring to pass what good he can. 


No narrow views bis miod enthral, 
No selfish aim his spirit knows, 
lia heart expands with love to all 

The buman race, both friends and foes. 


Thongh oft of “mean and bumble birth.” 
Stranger to wealth and pomp and show, 
He shapes the destiny of Earth, 
He strikes, and tyrants feel the blow. 


He speaks. and words of lightning fall, 
Which lightens e’en the darkest min4, 
And in their flame intense, though small, 
He melts the shackles from mankind. 


And yet—however strange—’tis trne 
That few accord the meed of pruise. 
While countless foes bis pathway strew 
With thorns where they should scatter bays. 


Thongh bard his fate, be murmurs not, 
Thus has it been since time bezan; 
Yea, hard indeed bas been the lout 
Of every noble-minded man. 


A few such men in every age. 
Of almost every race and clime, 

Have lived to brighten history's page. 
Which, else, had been one blot of crime |. 


The blessings we most highly prize, 

Were by these men full dearly bonght 
With toil and blood and sacrifice, 

While scoffed, reviled and set at nought. 


And thongh in life they seldom drew 
Applause, or won a worldly name, 
Their deeds succeeding ages knew, e 
And crowned them with undying fame. 

G. W. Tuursrton. 


— 
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CEssans, CBontributions, ¢fe, 


represent the sentiments of the Editor. They are inserted on the personel 
responsibility of the writers. 


THE SCHISM IN UTAH. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


: Kast and West, throughout this entire continent, the Am- 
erican press is publishing news of the “Great schism in Utah,” 
while our contemporaries at home affect to treat the subject 
with contempt. Now, be the issucs before us more or less 
important, we should all aim to treat the subject with impar- 
tial and serious deliberation. Not as partisans, but as tri- 
bunes, ought we, who are the most deeply concerned in the 
matter, to sit in judgment now to examine all our situations; 
not with fierce hates, but in dispassionate friendship should 
we sound the present depths of our faith and look in fearless 
vood-will at cach other's views. Shall any so err in judg- 
ment or heart as to furget that, however much our difference, 
we should at least be men of justice and truth? 

Frierds abroad, brethren at home, THIS IS NO SCIIISM. 
All who thus view it, will misconceive the problem, and will 
understand nothing of the solution which Providence will 
assuredly give it, until, like Mormonism in its entirety, it 
has become one of the great facts of the age. It is a result, 
not a split—a result of the whole and not of a part. There 
is a condition in “Mormonisw”’ to-day, and not a dissension. 
It is a condition of thought, of fecling, of sentament and 
practical situations both social and religious. Truc, it has 
now assumed form, through the action of the Utah Priest- 
hood, in High Council, upon certain of its members. But 
though this action has been brought about between the few 
who represent the Uran MAGAZINE and the ruling authori- 
ties of the Church, it extends, in fact, to a defining of the 
situations of the whole, both priests and people. The situ:- 
tions of the authoritics are very simple; their aims of govern- | 
ment immense; but much better adapted to the conceptions 
and conditions of the world a thousand years ago, when sv ch 
men as Charlemagne and the ruling Priesthood of the 
Catholic Church, were bringing the barbaric chaos of Eur- 
ope into form; certainly not suited to the advanced thought | 
of modern times, nor specially adapted to our conditions to- 
day. occupying, as we do, the geographical heart of the 
| Pacific Territories. And thus -t practically stands that the 
ruling Church authorities of Utah in the coming issue have 
defined not ouly the situations for their people but also the 
situations of the United States concerning this Territory. I 
grant there is integrity in the conception of our leaders from 
their point of viewing Priesthood, and a certain legitimacy in 
their position; but that position mankind never will again 
‘allow to be maintained, especially on this continent. The 
gist of all their situations and policy, both social and religi- 
ous, is found in two words—THEOCRATIC ABSOLUTISM. But 
just at this point we have to pause, for there is now clearly 
defined for us a form of religious and soci.] government, 
which the thousands of us understood not to be in the Mor- 
mon programme when we accepted it. Circumstances, then, 
are to-day bringing us to a reconsideration of ourselves and 
our stand-points. There is no more schism about the mat- 
ter than there was in the world when we were baptized. 
Sooner or later the Mormon pzople throughout the world 
must determine for themselves how many of them have ac- 
evpted, or how many in future will accept understand ingly a 
theocratic absolutism as the true exposition of their faith 


and the genius of the Mormon work. 


We have before us, near in tho future, not a schism, but 
the very 1ssuE of Mormondom. Five more years of deter- 
mined ad vinistration of the authorities of this Church to- 
wards temporal and spiritual absolutisms, under the new cir- 


} cumstances of the coming times, will cleczrly show the char- 


acter and genius of the Mormon people. If such movements 
as OCodperation and Consecration are pressed home with the 
settled purpose and concentrated might which have ever 
characterized the administration of President Young, then 
we shall perforce more fully understand ourselves, our inten- 
tions and our issucs. 

There-never was a man who stood more firmly to his pur- 
poses and more consistently maintained his own conceptions 
of his mission, than Brigham Young. I cannot halp doing 
justice to him who has led us for a quart2r of a century; at 
the same time claiming my owa views upon religion and 
social government. Judging, then, from all the past, the 
President will continue to the end of his life, to maintain all 
his positions and carry ont all his. purposes. He would give 
up a kingdom and become a private gentleman rather than 
renounce his policy. This I admire, touching the consist- 
ency of his character; but I also believe the policy of a theo- 
cratic absolutism to be detrimental to our commonwealth, 
destructive to individualism and personal enterprise, and in 
radical antagonism to the gencral rights of man. 

Taking these views of the subject from various sides, it 
appears to me that the entire Mormon people and their 
movement are entering into an issue not a schism. This 
brings us to a consideration of the other side, which has al- 
ways existed in the Mormon Church, though circumstances 
are now bringing that side into more determined promin- 
ence. It matters not what name you give it, for it is facts 
and conditions that we are tracing—the facts and conditions 
of all Mormondom, in its social and religious elements. Call 
one side, if it so please, the orthodox, and the other the 
heterodox; or, what would be much more just, the absolute 
and the exclusive, the liberal and universalian. Both are 
the outgrowths of the Mormon people. 

Now this liberal side has its corresponding thoughts, 
genius, will and direction. The characteristics of these are 
towards individualism and self-manifestation, towards expan- 
sion rather than concentration. 

The tens of thousands from the old countries embraced 
Mormonism because thoy believed it to be the broadest and 
most liberal system, socially and religiously, ever revealed 
from Heaven to man. They viewed it not as something des- 
tined to be narrowed down into an absolute rule and a state 
of isolation in a given locality, for, though they bclieved that 
Zion had gone up into the mountains for growth, they pro- 
phetically, beheld her coming down from the mountains and 
spreading over all the earth with healing medicine. for the 
nations. It is true the Mormon system was understood to be 
a system of Divine government, but certainly not for that less 
fraught with good will for all mankind—not less general in 
its applications for human good in every part of the earth. 
Out of this grew the fact that we became a nation of mission- 
arics, and in the fervor of a grand ambition, spread our mar- 
vellous religious enterprise over almost every land. Indeed, 
it was the mighty genius of a mission which impelled us 
through the nations, with our glad tidings that God once 
more had spoken to man and that the Heavens were opencd, 
never to be closed again. As HE is my judge. I believe to 
this day that this was and is the truth. And this passing 
testimony leads me directly to another phase of What I have 
termed a condition of the whole and not a schism, made by a 
few thinking men. The phase to which I now’refer, is the. 
spiritual phase of Mormonism and the Mormons. I think 


| that no one will say that this phase constitutes a schism, © 


Notse.—Essays and contributions under the above heading do not, of necessity ee | 
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when it once belonged to the entire people, from the Prophet 
to the last member baptized, and did in fact create the Mor- 
mon type of religion. 

Here, then, we will start this line of our subject, with the 
statement that several thousand Mormon Elders have been 
impelled by the forceful spirit of a new dispensation, through 
the nations, especially of Europe, bearing witncss that God 
had spoken to man again and that the Heavens were opened 
never more to be closed. This we all believed, and all even 
declared that they Anew it to be truce. That form of wording 
expressive of knowledge, became the peculiar distinction be- 
tween the Mormons and the different sects, who affirmed that 
certainty was not possible in this world touching spiritual 
and eternal things, and that God would never open the 
Heavens to speak to man again till the day of judgment, 
when the whole world should be summoned to appear before 
the great Tribunal. But the Mormon Elders bore their 
strange testimony to the reverse of this in their own exper- 
ience; they made, from first to last, above a quarter of a mil- 
lion converts, of whom nearly every man was ordained to 
preach and witness to the great spiritual condition and facts 
of the Mormon dispensation. And to the men let us add the 
sisters, who were not only brought into the same spiritual 
state, but who testified to it as carnestly as did the brethren, 
making, on their part of our missionary operations, almost as 
many converts. This, then, it will be perecived, formed the 
proper Mormon condition and experience, and out of this 
vrew our UNITY which we have all dwelt upon so much and 
which has sv astonisl.ed the world. Now this condition was 
one of unlimited free thought, free speech and individual 
manifestations of gifts and character. It made us, in fact, 
immensely republican in our genius, and our Elders were 
veritable image-smash2rs in beating down the conservatisms 
of religions, and the consolidations of ages in institutional 
forms. New thoughts.*new ideas, new inspirations, were the 
very characteristics of the Mormon condition. We were not 
afraid of contact with the world, we courted not isolation for 
the growth of our faith, but sought a broad field and univer- 
sal publicity. The clergymen of all denominations in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, can bear testimony how little we 
feared to throw our thoughts down before them, and how 
many thousands of converts we took from under the pulpits 
of the most cloquent men of the age. This was in conse- 


quence of our spiritual power and the irresistible force of 


our testimony. It w:s not because we were masterly build- 
ers and administrators of temporal systems and government, 
for the majority of us were young and inexpericuced, but it 
was because we were daring thinkers in new directions and 
God sent antagonists to all conservatisms. Our very missions 
taught us that conservatisms, whether in religions or in na- 
tional polity, brought the world into spiritual and temporal 
bondage and hindered it from pursuing a progressive course; 
and we are now finding the same thing to be true in our ex- 
rience in Utah. As nearly all the Scotch, English and 
Velsh Elders were very young men, we did not at first real- 
ize that conservatism and concentration of governmental 
power were sometimes necessary even to preserve the exist- 
ence of a people, as we can now understand it, through the 
illustrations of President Young’s personal mission in bring- 
ing the Saints into the Rocky Mountains and there consoli- 
dating them into a social and temporal power. What the 
Elders at first chiefly appreciated, was that they were as bat- 
teries of thought, charged with new ideas, fresh inspirations 
and bolder views of God and his intentions concerning man- 
kind. Hence grew up among us men of strong individual- 
ity, marked character, and daring thought in new direc- 
tions. For individualism and character take such men as 


Brigham Young and I!cber C. Kimball; for thinkers and 


idealists, the two Pratts and Amasa Lyman. They were 
the legitimate outgrowths of Joseph Smith and his condition 
of the Mormon mission. 3 

But Brigham’s mission was as necessary as that of Joseph 
—the successor necessary even to preserve and continue the 
work of the founder. 

After Joseph Smith, who was the Prophet of a new dispen- 
sation, and whose very character was that of a smasher-down 
of worn-out systems and all impediments to human progress, 
came Brigham Young, the Prophet of conservatism and or- 
ganization—a very society-builder by nature. He led the 


people into the wilderness, away from a lawless mob who © 


sought to destroy them; he organized and consolidated them 
into a community, represeating perhaps the most clock-like 
piece of social machinery ,ever created in any part of the 
world. Indeed, its perfection in this feature of consolidation 
and centralization, is its present detriment. It is too much 
like clock-work machinery; for human society can never be 
reduced to mechanical conditions or mathematical laws. Much 
less can this be in such a work as Mormonism, the very genius 
of which was destined to charge not only its own society but 
the whole world with fresh impulses, ever coming, never 
ecasing. Human society can only be brought into a temporal 
and spiritual absolutism, mechanically thinking in the daily 
circles of one man’s brain, by the Heavens being closed for a 
time, so that fresh thoughts and inspirations may cease to 
flow in their ten thousand channels to the masses. 

And this has been the case. The President himself hon- 
estly confessed this, when he affirmed, at the High Council, 
that we had enough revelations on hand to last us for a 
thousand years. The fact is, then, that the IHeavers have 
been closed while we have been building up cur temporai 
power in the Rocky Mountains. 

Thus we find tico conditions belonging to the Mormon peo- 
ple, which are abundantly illustrated in their history: the 
temporal and the spiritual. The temporal is represented in 
the mission of Brigham Young, the spiritual in the mission 
of Joseph Smith. Both of these conditious are legitimate in 
their turn, and have grown out of the constituted authorities 
of the Church. No one will ever understand our Morwon prob- 
lem in the past, much less in the future, who treats these two 
couditions as constituting a schism; yet all human experience 
proves that the temporal and the spiritual are always some- 
what opposed, and sometimes marvellously so. 

Let a community—as ours docs now—go with heart and 
might to build up a temporal absolutism, extending to the 
very sum of the whole, and to such elaborate minuteness as 
to control the property, the enterprise, the actions, and even 
the thoughts of every man, woman and child,—then the tem- 
poral is in direct antagonism to the spiritual, and will 
destroy it. This, in fact, has been the case, but there must 
come the reaction—the issue of the whule, not the schism— 
and that is the part of the Mormon problem now before us. 
A temporal absolutism will in time explode itself. Every 
experienced thinker knows that this is a sound statement of 
social philosophy. 

If this temporal absolutism explode, what, then, will be- 
come of Mormonism and the Mormons? Why, they will be 
expanded a hundred-fold. The spiritual condition, which is 
represented in Joseph Smith’s mission, is not only the proper 
condition of the Church, Lut it is the oldest and most univer- 
sal among the Saints. It has beenthe condition of the whole 
and not a part, and thercturn to it, instead of being a schism, 
will be a return to cur proper state. We have nearly all 
left that state since we came to Utah, because circumstances 
naturally tended another way, and the very necessitics of our 
existence as a community, in the first settling of society, threw 
us all into the direction of the special mission of our Presi- 
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dent, whv has gone, with the Twelve and the leading author- 
ities; so far out of the primitive condition of Joseph Smith’s 
mission, that it is almost impossible fur them to return. The 


people, however, will be restored to the spiritual condition 


from which they have departed. The very nature of things 
will bring this about by the law of reaction, as certainly as 
that the day suceceds the night. 

That is our issue. We shall all return in time to Joseph 
Smith who founded us, and the spiritual condition of his 
work. The predominance of temporalities will pass away, 
and the very energy and executive ability of the President, 
the Twelve, and the Lishops, in attempting to reduce the 
community to an absolute temporal rule, will bring about the 
reaction. (Co-operation must be continued; the “Order of 
Enoch” atten pted, or else resigned; and, as before observed, 
the President never gives up his purposes. 

The vision which we have heard so much about, will be ful- 
filled. The “hoops,” which the Presidency and the Twelve 
are driving around the people, will burst by the very force 
of the present policy. Joseph Smith willagain come upper- 
most; his name again ring through every nation. The genius 
of the mission of cur great founder will redeem the people 
and bring about spiritual and mental freedom. 

If this be not realized, Morinonism and the Mormons wi'l 
dié out of the womMd. The name of Brigham will live, but 
our work will enter into a new phase. The Saints are an 
inspirational people. and their return to a spiritual state will 
be most legitimate The genius and mission of Joseph will 
revive in the hearts of his people. ‘This is the solution of the 
whole Mormon preblem. Cannot our friends abroad and our 
brethren at home understand. then, that this will be no 
SCIIISM 


WHO ARE THE CALLED? 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


And noman taketh this honor unto himself, but he that is called 

of God, as was Aaron. | 
PAUL. 

There ix, probably, noquestion of more interest to the faith- 
ful elder of Israel, than that of cadl‘ny to the ministry of the 
word of God. The quotation from the sayings of Paul placed 
at the head of this article, has often been used in defence of 
the practice prevailing for many years past in this church, 
of calling men to the most arduous and responsible missions, 
by an effort of dictatorial power, without any reference or 
respect to their individual inspirations. Indeed, the right to 
exercise any iene or diseretion on the subject by the indi- 
vidual most interested, has been s» utterly ignored that the 
mere hesitancy of the person called to go upon a mission—no 
matter how much it may be against his own feelings, nor 
how destructive it may be to his personal affairs—would sub- 
ject him to the severest ecclesiastical censure; and in some 
eases would be considered cause sufficient to justify his ex- 
pulsion from the Church. 

I have often heard Elders who were enthusiastically con- 
servative in their views, quote and wind up with what they 
considered the most conclusive of arguments, Viz: ‘How 
was Aaron called? Why, he was called of God through 
Mose3."’ LT hope I shall not be considered too heterodox 
when I declare that Aaron ies not called of God through 
Moses. In proof of this assertion T quote Exodus 4th chap- 
ter, 14th verse: 

And the anger of the Lord has kiadled against Moses, and He 
said, Is not Aaron, the Levite, thy brother? I know that he can 


speak well. And also, behold, he cometh forth to mect thee, and 
when he seeth thee he will be glad in his heart. 
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At this period, nearly forty years had passed away from 
the time of Moses’ fight from Egypt, and since he had scen 
Aaron, and the opening of God’s ministrations to him through 
the burning bush. We have no account of his having had 
any intercourse with his brethren in Kgypt during all the 
time of his sojourn in the land of Midian. Who told Aaron 
to go out into the wilderness to meet his brother Moses? 
Who told Aaron that God had called his brother Moses? In 
answer to these questions, we quote Exodus 4th chapter, 27th 
verse: 

And the Lord said to Aaron, go into the wilderness to meet Moses. 
And he went, and met him in the mount of God, and kissed him. 

Aaron was prepared by the voice of revelation for the spe- 
cial part that he was to play in the great work he performed in 
behalf of Isracl The saying of frod,—‘“I know that he can 
speak well,”’—foreshadowed the character of Aaron’s mission. 

Aaron was rich in that wherein Moses was deficient—the 
power of speech. Moses, on the other hand, was rich in ad- 
ministrative qualities of mind— Aaron’s utter want of admin- 
istrative ability was rendered apparent during the forty 
days that he was left in charge, while Moses was in the 
“mount.” Sidvey Rigdon was not more unfurtunate in his 
efforts to govern the people in Kirtland, than was Aaron, 
when, through his want of tact, the congregation broke loose 
from him and transferred their hope of leadership to a small 
golden image of a bull-calf. 

Peter was left in charge of the church by Jesus Christ. 
Was Peter's presidency ignored when Jesus himself called 
Paul? Does not this show that the Lord calls whomsoever 
He will, through the authorities of the Church or otherwise ” 

Peter, by cducation and instinct, was Judaic in character. 
The field of observation of a fisherman on the Lake of Gal- 
ilee, was narrow in the extreme. He knew but little of the 
world outside of the land of his fathers. All his conceptions 
of the grand and glorious in the work of redemption, were 
confined to the agzrandizement of the chosen seed. Many 
years passed away before he was ever prepared for a thrice- 
repeated vision, which, coupled with the out pouring of tl.c 
Holy Ghost upon Corneliusand his household, broke through 
the shell of his tradition, and taught him that the Gospel 
was broad enough for the salvation of the Greck as well as 
the Jew. 

Paul was a man of another mould; through a wore intel- 
lectual training, all’that was cosmopolitan in a n2turally gen- 
erous nature was developed. 

aul could no more have confined his conception of the 
saving character of the Gospel of Christ to the clevation of 
the “chosen sced,” than Peter could have at once overcome 
his iron-bound Judaic prejudices, and extended his views of 
the area of salvation beyoud the hills of Judea. If no man 
can take upon himself the honor of the ministry of the word 
of God, but he that is called of God as was Aaron, then énedi- 
vidual inspiration is absolutely necessary to qualify a man to 
preach the Gospel in the power of the spirit. I d» not wish 
to be understood that it is not lawful for those in authority 
to call whomscever they will to gu upon missions to sn 
the Gospel; but I do contend that unless the call so made 
shall meet with a response in the heart and mind of the indi- 
vidual called to perform a special work in the ministry, that 
the call is not made by the inspiration of God's spirit. For 
if the person selected is a worthy servant, it is his right that 
the Lord, in calling him through another, should speak loud 
enough for him to hear. If, on the other hand, he should be 
an unfaithful’and slothful servant, he cannot have the an- 
swer and witness of the spirit, and is not worthy, nor will the 
Lord want him to go forth in the ministry—for such a man 


himself. 
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PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT. 


I contend that no calling to the work of the ministry, lct 
it be made by whomsoever it may, is of God unless the in- 
spiration and witness of the spirit reach the heart and mind 
of the individual called. Unless this be the case, he is not 
“called of God as was Aaron.” | 

Who among the elders of Israel docs not know that for 
many years, the word “mission” has been used in very many 
cases a8 a terror to the (real or supposed) transgressor; and 
that “spite missions” are not unknown circumstances? What 
has dried up most of the missionary ficlds among the nations? 
Is it because the righteous element has been exhausted in 
those nations? By no means. But because the drunkard 
and the illicit dealer in cattle have, in some instances. been 
constituted the representatives of Zion, with the hope that 
they might find reforming influences abroad that they would 
not give heed to at home. It is also because many of the 
young, the careless and inexperienced have very often been 
sent forth as representatives of Zion—they going forth re- 
luctantly, and fearfully, feeling no inspiration nor desire to 
take upon themselves the office of the ministry. They 
have gone because the finger of scorn would have been 
pointed at them had they not gone. <A great part of those 
young men were of noble spirit, and of excellent parentage, 
and would, no doubt, in time have been called with the 
holiest of all callings, namely: through the inspiration of God 
witnessed in their own souls—CALLED OF GOD As WAS 
AARON. 

Many good and true men have been called by an inexor- 
able spirit of power, to leave houses, lands, wives and chil- 
dren, and have all their industries broken up—the plans and 
labors of years destroyed. What for? For Christ’s sake and 
the Gospel? No! but because of a private pique on the part 
of a Bishop—a President or influential enemy. They went 
not because they felt the inspirations of the spirit prompting 
them, as it did Aaron when he went out to meet his brother 
Moses. They went away grieved in spirit—their confidence 
and trust in their brethren injured. Through their prayers 
and faithfulness they were blessed in a measure and blessed 
others, but did they fecl that Divine unctivn resting upon 
them that they would have felt had they gone because they 
had God’s inspirations speaking to their own souls, and fill- 
ing them with the noblest desires to be the bearers of the 
glad tidings of salvation to the honest in heart ? 

I think it is manifest t» all that, beginning with the death 
of the Prophet Joseph, a gradual falling off in the spiritual- 
ity of the work has been manifest, and that we have by almost 
insensible degrees developed in the course of years a most in- 


_ten:e materiality. 


Ancient Israel refused to have the Lord talk tu them di- 
rectly, but requested Moses to ask the Lord to talk only with 
him, and let him be a m.uth-piece unto them. But do we 
want to go back to those days for light, or for all our prece- 
dents? If so, then let us go back to the laws of sacrifice—to 
the bloody Mosiae code as well. 

If we have been made the blessed recipieuts of a higher 
and holier faith, let us strive for the highest developments of 
that faith. If the promise is to us that the Holy Ghost will 
take of the things of the Father and the Son and reveal 
them unto us, let us strive to cultivate an inspirational state 
or condition, that having cars and hearts, we can both hear 
and understand for ourselves the whispering of the “‘still, 
small voice of the spirit,”-—then shall we always know “Who 
are the called.”’ 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


—_ 


CBorrespondence. 
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A CARD FROM JOHN TULLIDGE, JUN’R. 


Having, at the trial before the High Council, endorsed the views 
and sentiments of Elders Harrison and Godbe. I beg to offer a few 
remarks through the Uran MaGazine. 

When the representatives of the Latter-cay work came to us with 
their mission, they proclaimed trath and liberty to the children of 
men, Their programme was one of «grand and universalian charac- 
ter, marked not with those traits so generally observed in the va- 
rious denominations of sectarianism. The mission of the Prophet 
came not to me as a narrow and dwarfish mission, seeking to divide 
mankind, cieating in their bosoms petty differences and sectarian 
jealousy. I had no conception that, in embracing the Gospel, I was 
about to resign my manhood and become a slave to a priestly rule, 

Indeed, I saw not man in the work, nor was the fear of man in my 
breast. The Gospel came as something grand and supremely liberal, 
and I received it with all my heart. I would not, even at that 
carly age, have consented to renounce all that constituted a man— 
namely, reason, freedom of thought and action. We understood 
‘“Mormonism”’ to be characterized by a different spirit than that 
which seeks to coerce the human mind and subvert our manhood, 

How often did we sing the favorite rerse — 


Freedom and reason make us men, 
Take these away, what are we then, 
Mere animals, and justas well, 

Tho beasts may think of heaven or hell. 

Now I respectfully beg the privilege of maintaining the faith once 
delivered to the saints. I believe in a spiritual work,—a broad, 
just and generous Gospel. Such I received in my boyhood, and I 
must be true to that to which I have given the devotion of a life. 
For seventeen years I have stood by my faith, and dare not Apos- 
TA1IZE from it now, to embrace a temporal and commercial Gospel. 
The faith once delivered to the Saints, is mine. Upon its platform 
let me stand, though the price for desiring to be a man, should be 
that which my brethren have already paid, for daring, in the Urig 
MaGaAzixe, to maintain the rights and conscience of men. 

Jen’r. 


PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT, 


A friend has called our attention to the following extracts from 
Ilerbert Spencecr, one of the most advanced thinkers of the age. 


‘Why,’ it may be asked, ‘ifall crecds have an average fitness to 
their times and places, should we not rest satisfied with that to which 
we are born? If the established belief contains an essential truth 
—if the forms under which it presents this truth, though extrin- 
sically bad, are intrinsically good—if the abolition of these forms 
would be at present detrimental to the great majority—nay, if 
there are scarcely any to whom the ultimate and most abstract 
belief can furnish an adequate rule of life; surely it is wrong, for 
the present at least, to propagate this ultimate and most abstract 
belief.’ ” 

‘The reply is, that though existing religious ideas and institu- 
tions have an average adaptation to the characters of the people 
who live under them, yet, asthese characters are ever changing, 
the adaptation is ever becoming imperfect; and the ideas and in- 
stitutions need remodelling with a frequency proportionate to the 
rapidity of the change. Ilence, while it is requisite that free - 
play should be given to conservative thought and action, progres- 
sive thought and action must also have free play.- Without the 
agency of both, there can not be those continual re-adaptations 
which orde:ly progress demands.”’ 
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Whoever hesitates to utter that which he thinks the highest 
truth, lest it should be too much in advance of the time, may re- 
assure himself by looking at his acts from an impersonal point of 
view. Let him duly realize the fact, that opinion is the agency 
through which character adapts cxternal arrangements to iteelf— 
that his opinion rightly forms part of this agency—is a unit of 
force, constituting, with other such units, the general power 
which works social changes; and he will perceive that he may 
properly give full_utterance to his innermost conviction, leaving 
itto produce what effect it may. It is not for nothing that he 
has in him these sympathies with some principles and repugnance 
to others. 

He, with all his capacities, and aspirations, and beliefs, is not 
an accident, but a product of the time. He must remember that 
while he is a descendent of the past, he is a parent of the future; 
and that his thoughts are as children born to him, which he may 
not carelessly let dic. He, like every other man, may gp ren 
consider himself as one of the myriad agencies through whom 
works the Unknown Cause; and when the Unknown Cause produces 
in hima certain belief, he is thereby authorized to profess and 
act out that belief. 

For, to render in their highest sense the words of the poet, 


-—— Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean ; over that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. 


Not as adventitious, therefore, will the wise man regard the 
faith that is in him. 

he highest truth he sees he will fearlessly utter; knowing 
that, let what may come of it,he is thus playing his right part in the 
world, knowing that if he can cffect the change he aims at—well; 
if not—well also; though not so well. 

Renan, after premising that religions naturally construe as 
hostility, even the most respectful expression of difference and sce 
enemies in all who exercise on them the simplest rights of reason, 
adds that *the harshest penalty which the man who has reacheda 
life of reflection suffers, is doubtless that of seeing himself cut off 
from the best souls, and of thinking that the people with whom he 
would best love to dwell in moral communion, must perforce re- 
gard him as perverse. One must needs be very confident not to 
be troubled when women and children clasp their hands and ex- 
claim: ‘Think as we do!’”’ Ile closes with these noble senti- 
men's, not inapplicable, | think, to the present crisis. 

“While | am ready to receive with gratitude, to discuss, to 
adopt, if need be, all suggestions really scientific that may be ad- 
dressed to me; I shall to the same degree persist in holding as 
impertinent the declamations of the sectarian spirit, and in avoid- 
ing at all cost the pitiful debate which too often, by substitut- 
ing personal questions for the pure search for truth, make 
learning ridiculous. If people imagine that by insults, by 
false citations, by anonymous and cowardly slanders, by cun- 
ning equivocations designed to deceive the uninitiated, they can 
stay my adopted course of study and thought, they are mistaken. 
These studies early had for me a supreme interest; they will 
ever remain undera form more and more extended, the chicf 
object of my investigations. Were I, like so many others, the 
slave of iny desires, did interest or vanity guide me in the direc- 
tion of my labors, people might, no doubt, by such measures force 
me to abandon studies, whose usual reward is abuse. But desir- 
ing only to do good—asking no recompense for study, but study 
itself—I am bold to declare that no human motive has power to 
make me utter one word more or less than I am determined 
tosay. The liberty 1 demand being identical with that of science, 
cannot be refused me; if the seventeenth century had its [olland, 
mental restriction, however general, will hardly go so far in our 
day, that the corner of the world shall not be left where a man 
cen think at his ease. Nothing, therefore, shall force me to de- 
viate from the plan that I have marked out, and hold to be the 
line of my duty; inflexible search for the truth according to the 
measure of my ability, by all the means of legitimate investiga- 
tion which are at the disposal of man; firm and frank expression 
of the results that secm to me probable or certain, wholly regard- 
less of their bearing, and careless of conventional opinion; wil- 
lingness to correct myself whenever the criticism of competent 
persons, or the advance of knowledge, brings me toit. As to the 
assaults of ignorance and fanaticism, they wiil afflict without stag- 
gering me when I think them sincere; when I cannot think them 
so, | hope through practice to reach a serenity that they will not 
ruffie by an emotion of sadness.’’ 

Pardon the liberty I have taken, and believe me the friend of 
free thought, whether it agrees with my own views or not. 


THE TRAVELING POST-OFFICE. 


Many years ago, and before this Line was so much as projected, 
I was engaged as a clerk in a Traveling Post-office running along 
the Line of railway from London to a town in the Midland Coun- 
ties, which we will call Fazeley. My duties were to accompany 
the mail-train, which left Fazcley at 8.15 pr. m., and arrived in 
London about midnight, and to return by the day mail leaving 
London at 10.80 the following morning, after which I had an un- 
broken night at Fazeley, while another clerk discharged the same 
round of work; and in this way each alternate evening I was on 
duty in the railway post-office van. At first I suffered a little from 
a hurry and tremor of nerve in pursuing my occupation while the 
train was crashing along under bridges and through tunnels at a 
speed which was then thought marvelous and perilous; but it was 
not long before my hands and eyes became accustomed to the 
motion of the carriage, and [ could go through my business with 
the same despatch and ease as in the post-office of the country 
town where I had learned it, and from which I had been promoted 
by the influcnce of the surveyor of the district, Mr. Huntingdon. 
In fact, the work goon fellinto a monotonous routine, which, night 
after night, was pursued in an unbroken course by mysclf and the 
junior clerk, who was my only assistant: the railway post-office 
work not having then attaincd the importance and magnitude it 
now possesses. 

Our route lay through an agricultural district containing many 
small towns, which made up two or three bags only; one for Lon- 
don; another perhaps for the country town; a third for the railway 
post-office, to be opened by us, and the enclosures to be distrib- 
uted according to their various addresses. The clerksin many of 
these small offices were women, as is very generally the case still, 
being the daughters and female relatives of the nominal postmas- 
ter, who transact most of the business of the office, and whose 
names are most frequently signed upon the bills accompanying the 
bags. I was a young man, and somewhat more curious in femin- 
ine handwriting than I[amnow. There was one family in partic- 
ular, whom I had nover seen, but with whose signatures I was per- 
fectly familiar—clear, delicate, and educated, very unlike the 
miserable scrawl upon other letter-bills. One New Ycar’s-eve, in 
a moment of sentiment, [ tied a slip of paper among a bundle of 
letters for their. office, upon' which I had written, “A happy New 
Year to you all.”’ The next evening brought me arcturn of my 
good wishes, as I guessed, by three sisters of the name of Clifton. 
From that day, every now and then, a sentence or two as brief as 
the one above, passed between us, and the feeling of acquaintance 
and friendship grew upon me, though I had never yet had an op- 
portunity of seeing my fair unknown friends. 

It was towards the close of the following October that it came 
under my notice that the then Premier of the ministry was paying 
an autumn visit toa nobleman, whose country seat was situated 
near a small village on our line of rail. The Premier’s despatch 
box, containing, of course, all the despatches which it was neces- 
sary to sead down to him, passcd between him and the Secretary 
ot State, and was, as usual, entrusted to the care of the post-office. 
The Continent was just then in a more than ordinarily critical 
state; we were thought to be upon the verge of an European war; 
and there were murmurs floating about, at the dispersion of the 
ministry up and down the country. These circumstances made 
the charge of the despatch-box the more interesting tome. It was 
very similar in size and shape to the old-fashioned work boxes used 
by ladies before boxes of polished and ornamental wood came into 
vogue, and, like them, it was covered with red morocco leather, 
and it fastened with a lock and key. The first time it came 
into my hands I took such special notice of it as might be ex- 
pected. Upon the corner of the lid I detected a peculiar device 
scratched slightly upon it, most probably with the sharp point of 
a stcel pen, in such a moment of preéccupation of mind as causes 
most of us to draw odd lines and caricatured faces upon any piece 
of paper which may lic under our hand. It was the old revolu- 
tionary device of a heart with a dagger piercing it; and I won- 
dered whether it could be the Premier, or one of his sccretaries, 
who had traced it upon the morocco. ' 

The box had been traveling up and down for about ten days, 
and, as the village did not make up a bag for London, there being 
very few letters excepting those from the great house, the letter- 
bag from the house, and the despatch-box, were handed direct 
into our traveling post-office. But in compliment to the presence 
of the Premier in the neighborhood, the train, instead of slacken- 
ing speed only, stopped altogether, in order that/the Premier's 
trusty and confidential messenger might deliver the important box 
into my own hands, that its perfect safety might be ensured. I 
had an undefined suspicion that some person was also employed to 
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accompany the train up to London, for three or four times I had 
met with a foreign-looking gentleman at Euston-square, standing 
at the door of the carriage nearest the post-office van, and eyeing 
the heavy bags as they were transferred from my care to the cus- 
tody of the officials from the General Post-office. But though I 
felt amused and somewhat nettled at this needless precaution, I 
took no further notice of the man, except to observe that he had 
the swarthy aspect of a foreigner, and that he kept his face well 
away from the light of the lemps. Except for these things, and 
after the first time or two, the Premier's despatch-box interested 
me no more than any other part of my charge. My work had been 
doubly monotonous for some time past, and I began to think it 
time to get up some little entertainment with my unknown friends, 
the Cliftons. I was just thinking of it as the train stopped at the 
station about a mile from the town where they lived, and their 
postman, a groff matter-of-fact fellow—you could see it in every 
line of his face—put in the letter-bags, and with them a letter ad- 
dressedto me. It was in an official envelope, ‘On Iler Majesty’s 
Service,” and the seal was an official seal. On the folded paper 
inside it (folded officially also) I read the following order: ‘Mr. 
Wilcox is requested to permit the bearer, the daughter of the post- 
master at Eaton, to sce the working of the railway post-office dur- 
ing the up-journey.”’ The writing I knew well as being that of one 
of the surveyor’s clerks, and the signature was Mr. Huntingdon’s. 
The bearer of the order presented herself at the door, the snorting 
of the engine gave notice of the instant departure of the train, I 
held out my hand, the young lady sprang lightly and deftly into 
the van, and we were off again on our midnight journey. 

She was a small slight creature, one of those slender little girls 
one never thinks of as being a woman, dressed neatly and plainly 
in a dark dress, with a veil hangiag a little over her face and 
tied under her chin: the most noticeable thing about her appear- 
ance being a great mass of light hair, almost yeilow, which had 
got loose in some way, and fell down her neck in thick wavy 
tresses. She had a free pleasant way about her, not in the least 
bold or forward, which in a minute or two made her presence seem 
the most natural thing in the world. As she stood beside me be- 
fore the row of boxes into which I was sorting my letters, she 
asked questions and I answered as if it were quite an every-day 
occurrence for us to be travelling up together in the night mail to 
Euston-square station. I blamed myself for an idiot that I had 
not sooncr made an opportunity for visiting my unknown friends 
at Eaton. 

‘“Then,’’ I said, putting down the letter-bill from their own 
office before her, ‘‘may I ask which of the signatures I know s0 
well, is yours? Is it A. Clifton, or M. Clifton, or 8. Clifton? She 
hesitated a little, and blushed, and lifted up her frank childlike 
eyes to mine. 

‘“‘T am A. Clifton,” she answered. 

“And your name I said. 

‘‘Anne;”’ then, as if anxious to give some explanation to me of 
her present position, she added, ‘‘I was going up to London on a 
visit, and I thought it would be so nice to travel in the post-office 
to see how the work was done, and Mr. Huntingdon came to sur- 
vey our office, and he said he would send me an order,”’ 

I felt somewhat surprised, for a stricter martinet than Mr. Hun- 
tingdon did not breathe; but I glanced down at the small innocent 
face at my side, and cordially approved of his departure from or- 
dinary rules. , 

“Did you know you would travel with me?” I asked, ina lower 
voice; for Tom Morville, my junior, was at my other elbow. 

“I knew I should travel with Mr. Wilcox,” she answered, with 
a smile that made all my nerves tingle. | 
have not written me a word for ages,” said I reproach- 

ully. 
“You had better not talk, or you'll be making mistakes,” she 
replied, in an archtone. It was quite true; for, a sudden confus- 
ion coming over me, I was sorting the letters at random. 

We were just (hen approaching the small station where the let- 
ter-bag from the great house was taken up. The engine was 
slackening speed. Miss Clifton manifested some natural and be- 
coming diffidence. 

“It would look so odd,’’ she said, ‘‘to any one on the platform, 
to see a girl in the post-office van! And they couldn’t know I was 
a postman’s daughter, and had an order from Mr. Huntingdon. Is 
there no dark corner to shelter me?”’ 

I must explain to you in a word ortwo the construction of the 
van, which was much less efficiently fitted up than the traveling 
post-offices of the present day. It wasa reversible van, with a 
door at cach right-hand corner. At each door the letter-boxes 
were so arranged as io form a kind of screen about two feet in 
width, which prevented people from seeing all over the carriage 


at once. Thus the door at the far end of the van, the one not in 


use at the time, was thrown into deep shadow, and the screen be- 
fore it turned it into a small niche, where a slight person like Miss 
Clifton was very well concealed from curious eyes. Before the 
train came within the light from the lamps on the platform, she 
ensconced herself in this shelter. No one but I could see her 
laughing face, as she stood there leaning cautiously forward with 
her finger pressed upon her rosy lips, peeping at the messenger 
who delivered into my cwn hands the Premier’s despatch-box, 
while Tom Morville received the letter-bag of the great house. 

‘See,’ I said;when we were again in motion,and she had emerged 
from her concealment, ‘this is the Premier’s despatch-box, going 
back to the Secretary of State. There are some state secrets for 
you, and ladies are fond of secrets.”’ 

*“O! I know nothing about politics,” she answered indifferently, 
‘and we have had that box through our office a time or two.” 

‘Did you ever notice this mark upon it,’’ I asked—‘‘a heart 
with a dagger through it?” and bending down my face to hers, I 
added a certain spooney remark which I do not care to repeat. 
Miss Clifton tossed her little head, and pouted her lips; but she 
took the box out of my hands, and carried it to the further end of 
the van, after which she put it down upon the counter close be- 
side the screen, and I thought no more about it. The midnight 
ride was entertaining in the extreme, for the young girl was full 
of young life and sauciness and merry humor. I can safely aver 
that I have never been to an evening’s so-called entertainment 
which, to me, was half so enjoyable, It added also to the zest and 
keen edge of the enjoyment to see her hasten to hide herself when- 
ever I told her we were going to stop to take up the mails. 

We had passed Watford, the last station at which we stopped, 
before I became alive to the recollection that our work was terri- 
bly behindhand. Miss Clifton also became grave, and sat at the 
end of the counter very quiet and subdued, as if her frolic was 
over, and it was possible she might find something to repent of 
in it. I told her we should stop no more until we reached Euston- 
square station, but to my surprise I felt our speed decreasing and 
our train coming to a stand-gtill. I looked out and called to the 
guard in the van behind, who told me he supposed there wos some- 
thing on the line before us, and that we should go on in a minute - 
ortwo. I turned my head and gave this information tomy fellow- 
clerk and Miss Clifton. 

“Do you know where we are?’’ she asked in a frightened tone. 

‘“‘At Camden-town,’’ I replied. She sprang hastily from her seat, 
and came towards me. 

‘“‘Lam close to my friend’s house here,’’ she said, ‘‘so it is a 
lucky thing for me. It is not five minutes’ walk from the station. 
I will say good-bye now, Mr. Wilcox, and I thank you a thousand 
times for your kindness.” 

She seemed flurried, and she held out both her little hands to 
me in an appealing kind of way, as if she were afraid df my de- 
taining her against her will. I took them both into mine, press- 
ing them with rather more ardor than was quite necessery. 

“I do not like you to go alone at this hour,” I said, ‘‘but there 
is no help for it. It has been a delightful time to me. Will you 
allow me to call upon you to-morrow morning early, for I leave 
London at 10.30; or on Wednesday, when I shall be in town 
again?” 

a0,” she answered, hanging her head, “I dont know. [T['ll 
write and tell mamma how good you have been, and, and—but I 
must go, Mr. Wilcox.” 

“I don't like your going alone,” I repeated. 

““O! I know the way perfectly,” she said. in the same flurried 
manner, “‘perfectly, thank you. And it is close at hand. Good 
bye!” 

"She jumped lightly out of the carriage, and the train started on 
again at the same instant. We were busy enough, as you may 
suppose. In five minutes more we should be at Euston-square, 
and there was nearly fifteen minutes’ work still to be done, Spite 
of the enjoyment he had afforded me, I mentally anathematised 
Mr. Huntingdon and his departure from ordinary rules, and, 
thrusting Miss Clifton forcibly out of my thoughts, [ set to work 
with a will, gathered up the registered letters for London, tied 
them into a bundle with the paper bill, and then turned to the 
counter for the despatch-box. 

You have guessed already my cursed misfortune. The Pre- 
mier’s despatch-box was not there. For the first minute or two I 
was in nowise alarmed, and merely looked round, upon the floor, 
under the bags, into the boxes, into any place into which it could 
have fallen or been deposited. We reached Euston-square while I 
was still searching, and losing more and more of my composure 
every instant. Tom Merville joined me in my quest, and felt every 
bag which had been made up and sealed. The box was no small 
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article which could go into a small compass, it was certainly 
twelve inches long, and more than thatin girth. But it turned 
up nowhere. - J never felt nearer fainting than at that moment. 

“Could Miss Clifton have carried it off?” suggested Tom Mer- 
ville. 

“No,” I said indignantly but thoughtfully, ‘‘she couldn't have 
carried off such a bulky thing as that without our seeing it. It 
would not go into one of our pockets, Tom, and she wore a tight- 
fitting jacket that would not conceal anything.” 

“No, she can’t have it,’’ assented Tom; ‘‘then it must be some- 
where about.”” We searched again and again, turning over xs 
thing in the van, but without success. The Premier’s despatch- 
box was gone; and all we could do at first was to stand and stare 
at one another. Our trance of blank dismay was of short dura- 


_tion, for the van was assailed by the postmen from St. Martin's- 


le-Grand, who were waiting for our.charge. In astupor of bewil- 
derment we completed our work, and delivered up the mails; then 
once more we confronted one another with pale faces, frightened 
out of our seven senses. All the scrapes we had ever been in (and 
we had had our usual share of ervors and blunders) faded into 
utter insignificance compared with this. My eye fell upon Mr. 
Iluntingdon’s order lying among some scraps of waste paper on 


the floor, and I picked it up, and put it carefully, with its official 


envelope, into my pocket. 

‘We can't stay here,” said Tom. The porters were looking in 
inquisitively; we were seldom so long in quitting our empty van. 

“No,” I replied, a sudden gleam of sense darting across the 
biank bewilderment of my brain; ‘‘no, we must’go to head-quar- 
ters at once, and make a clean breast of it. This is no private busi- 
ness, Tom.” 

We made one morc ineffectual search, and then we hailed a cab 
and drove as hard as we could to the General Post-office. The sec- 
retary of the Post-office was not there, of course, but we obtained 
the address of his residence in one of the suburbs, four or five 
miles from the City, and we told no one of our misfortune, my 
idea being that the fewer who were made acquainted with the loss 
the better. My judgment was in the right there. 

We had to knock up the household of the secretary—a formid- 
able personage with whom I had never been brought into contact 
before—and in a short time we were holding a strictly private and 
confidential interview with him, by the glimmer of a solitary can- 
die, just serving to light up his severe face, which changed its ex- 
pression several times, as | narrated the calamity. It was too 
stupendous for rebuke, and I fancied his eyes softened with some- 
thing like commiseration as he gazed uponus. After a short in- 
terval of deliberation, he announced his intention of accompanying 
us to the residence of the Secretary of State; and in a few min- 
utes we were driving back again to the opposite extremity of 
London. It was not far off the hour for the morning delivery of 
letters when we reached our destination; but the atmosphere was 
yellow with fog, and we could see nothing as we passed along in 
almost utter silence, for neither of us ventured to speak, and the 
secretary only made a brief remark now and then. We drove up 
to some dwelling enveloped in fog, and we were left in the cab for 
nearly half an hour, while our secretary wentin. Atthe end ofthat 
time wc were summoned to an apartment where there was seated 
at a large desk a small spare man, with a great head, and eyes 
deeply sunk under the brows. There was no form of introduction, 
of course, and we could only guess who he might be; but we were 
requested to repeat our statement, and a few shrewd questions 
were put tous by thestranger. We were eager to put him in pos- 
session of everything we knew, but that was little beyond the fact 
that the despateh-box was lost. 

“That young person must have taken it,’* he said. | 

‘She could not, sir,’’ 1 answered positively, but deferentially. 
“She wore the tightest-fitting pelisse | ever saw, and she gave me 
both her hands when she said good-bye. She could not possibly 
have concealed it about her. It would not go into my pocket.” 

‘low did she come to travel with you in the van, sir?”’ he asked 
severely. 

I gave him for answer the order signed by Mr. Huntingdon. 
He and our secretary scanned it closely. 

“It is Huntingdon’s signature without doubt,’’ said the latter; 
“I could swear to it anywhere. This is an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance!”’ 

It was an extraordinary circumstance. The two. retired into 
an adjoining room, where they stayed for another half-hour, and 
when they returned to us their faces still bore an aspect of grave 
perplexity. 

“Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Morville,’’ said our secretary, ‘‘it is expe- 
dient that this affair should be kept secret. You must even be 
careful not to hint that you hold any secret. You did well not to 


announce your loss at the Post-office, and [ shall cause it to be un- 
derstood that you had directions to take the despatch-box direct 
to its destination. Your business now is to find the young woman 
and return with her not later than six o'clock thisafterooon to my 
office at the General Post-office. What other steps we think it re- 
quisite to take you know nothing about; the less you know the 
better for yourselves.” 

Another gleam of commiseration in his official eye made our 
hearts sink within us. We departed promptly, and, with that in- 
stinct of wisdom which at times dictates infullibly what course we 
should pursue, we decided our line of action. Tom Morville was 
to go down to Camden-town, and inquire at every house for Miss 
Clifton, while I—there would be just time for it—was to run down 
to Eaton by train and obtain her exact address from her parents. 
We agreed to meet at the General Post-office at half-past five, if I 


could possibly reach it by that time; but in any case Tom was to © 


report himself to the secretary, and account for my absence. 

When I arrived at Eaton, I found (hat I had only forty-five min- 
utes before the up-train went by; but I made all the hestel could 
to reach it. 1 was not surprised to find the post-office in connec- 
tion with a bookseller’s shop, and I saw a pleasant elderly lady 
seated behind the counter, while a dark-haired girl was sitting at 
some work a little out of sight. I introduced myself at once. 

‘‘Tam Frank Wilcox, of the railway post-office, and I have just 
run down to Eaton to obtain some information from you.” 

“Certainly. We know you well by name,” was the reply given 
in a cordial manner, which was particularly pleasant to me. 

‘Will you be so good to give me the address uf Miss Anne Clifton 
in Camden-town?”’ I said. 

‘‘Miss Anne Clifton?” ejaculated the lady. 

“Yes. Your daughter, I presume. Who went up to London 
last night,” 

‘IT have no daughter Anne,” she said; “1 am Anne Clifton, and 
my daughters are named Mary and Susan. Thisis my daughter 
Mary.” 

The tall dark-haired girl had left her seat, and now stood be- 
side her mother. Certaialy she was very unlike the small golden- 
haired coquette who had traveled up to London with me as Anne 
Clifton. 

‘‘Madame,”’ I said, scarcely able to speak, ‘‘is your other daugh- 
= a slender little creature, exactly the reverse of this young 
lady?” | 

“No,’’ she answered, laughing, ‘‘Susan is both taller and darker 
than Mary. Call Susan, my dear.” 

‘In a few seconds Miss Susan made her appearance, and J had 
tho three before me—A. Clifton, S. Clifton, and M, Clifton. There 
was no other girl in the family; and when I described the young 
lady who had traveled under their name, they could not think of 
any one in the town—it was a small one—who answered my de- 
scription, or who had gone on a visit to London. I had no time 
to spare, and I hurried back to the station, just catching the train 
as it left the platform. Atthe appointed hour I met Morville at 
the General Post-office, and threading the long passages of the 
secretary’s offices, we at length found ourselves anxiously waiting 
in an ante-room, until we were called into his presence. Morville 
had discovered nothing, except that the porters and policemen at 
Camden-town station had seen a young lady pass out last night, 
attended by a swarthy man who looked like a foreigner, and car- 
ried a small black portmanteau. 

I scarcely know how long we waited; it might have been years, 
for I was conscious of an ever-increasing difficulty in commanding 
my thoughts, or fixing them upon the subject which had engross- 
ed them all day. I had not tasted food for twenty-four hours, 
nor closed my eyes for thirty-six, while, during the whole of the 
time, my nervous system had been on full strain. 

Presently the summons came, and I was ushered, first, into 
the inner apartment. There sat five gentlemen round a table, 
which was strewed with a number of documents. There were the 
Secretary of State, whom we had seen in the morning, our secre- 
tary, and Mr. Huntingdon; the fourth was a fine-looking man, 
whom I afterwards knew to be the Premier; the fifth I recognised 
as our great chief, the Postmaster-General. It was an august as- 
semblage to me, and [ bowed low: but my head was dizzy, and 
my throat parched. 

‘‘Mr. Wilcox,’”’ said our secretary, ‘“‘you will tell these gentle- 
men again, the circumstances of the loss you renorted to me this 
morning.” 

I laid my hand upon the back of a chair to steady myself, and 
went through the narration for the third time, passing over 
sundry remarks made by myself to the young lady. That done, 
I added the account of my expedition to Eaton, and the certainty 
at which I had arrived that my fellow-traveler was not the person 
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she represented herself to be. After which, I inquired with in- 
describable anxiety if Mr. Huntingdon’s order were a forgery? 

“TI cannot tell, Mr. Wilcox,” said that gentleman, taking the 
order into his hands, and regarding it with an air of extreme per- 
plexity. ‘I could have sworn it was mine, had it been attached 
to any other document. I think Forbes’s handwriting is not so 
weil imitated. But it isthe very ink I use, and mine is a peculiar 
signature.’’ 

It was a very peculiar and old-fashioned signature, with a 
flourish underneath it not unlike a whip-handle, with the lash 
caught round it in the middle; but that did not make it the more 
difficult to forge, as I humbly suggested. Mr. Huntingdon wrote 
his name upon a paper, and two or three of the gentlemen tried 
to imitate the flourish, but vainly. They gave it up with a smile 
upon their grave faces. 

“You have been careful not to let a hint of this matter drop 
from you, Mr. Wilcox?” said the Postmaster-General. 

‘“‘Not a syllable, my lord,’’ I answered. 

“It is imperatively necessary that the secret should be kept. 
You would be removed fror: the temptation of telling it, if you 
had an appointment in some office abroad. ‘rhe packet-agency 
at Alexandria is vacant,and I will have you appointed to it at once.”’ 

It would be a good advance from my present situation, and 
would doubtless prove a stepping-stone to other and better ap- 
pointments; but I had a mother living at Fazeley, bed-ridden and 
paralytic, who had no pleasure in existence except having me to 
dwell under the same roof with her. My head was growing more 
and more dizzy, and a strange vagueness was creeping over me. 

“Gentlemen,” I muttered *‘I have a bed-ridden mother whom I 
cannot leave. I was not to blame, gentlemen.” I fancied there 
was a stir and a movement at the table, but my eyes were dim, and 
in another moment I had lost consciousness. 

When [ came to myself, in two or three minutes, I found that 
Mr. Huntingdon was kneeling on the floor beside me, supporting 
my head, while our secretary held a glass of wine to my lips. 
rallied as quickly as possible and staggered to my feet; but the 
two gentlemen placed mein the chair against which I had been 
leaning,and insisted on my finishing the wine before I spoke. 

“T have not tasted food all day,” I said faintly. 

“Then, my good fellow, you shall go home immediately,’’ said 
the Postmaster-General; ‘but be on your guard! Not a word of 
this must escape you. Are you a married man?” 

‘‘No, my lord,” I answered. 

“So much the better,” he added, smiling. ‘You can keep a 
secret from your mother, I dare say. We rely upon your honor.” 

The secretary then rang a bell, and [ was committed to the 
charge of the messenger who answered it; and in a few minutes | 
was being conveyed ina cab to my London lodgings. A week 
afterwards, Tom Morville was sent out to a post-office in Canada, 
where he settled down, married, and is still living, perfectly sat- 
isfied with his position, as he occasionally imforms me by letter. 
For myself, I remained as I desired, in my old post as traveling- 
clerk until the death of my mother, which occurred some ten or 
twelve months afterwards. I was then promotcd to an appoint- 
ment as a clerk in charge, upon the first vacancy. 

The business of the clerks in charge is to take possession of 
any post-office in the kingdom, upon the death or resignation of 
the post-master, or when circumstances of suspicion cause his 
suspension from office. My new duties carried me three or four 
times into Mr. Huntingdon’s district. Though that gentleman and I 
never exchanged a word with regard to the mysterious loss in 
which we had both had an innocent share, he distinguished me 
with peculiar favor, and more than once invited me to visit him at 
his own house. He lived alone, having but one daughter, who 
had married, somewhat against his will, one of his clerks: the 
Mr. Forbes whose handwriting had been so successfully imitated 
in the official order presented to me by the self-styled Miss Anne 
Clifton. (By the way, I may here mention, though it has noth- 
ing to do with my story, that my acquaintance with the Cliftons 
had ripened into an intimacy, which resulted in my engagement 
and marriage to Mary.) 

It would be beside my purpose to specify the precise number 
of years which clapsed before I was once again summoned to the 
secretary's private apartment, where I found him closeted with 
Mr. Huntingdon. Mr. Huntingdon shook hands with unofficial 
cordiality; and then the secretary proceeded to state the business 
on hand. 

“Mr. Wilcox, you remember our offer to place you in office in 
Alexandria?’’ he said. 

“Certainly, sir,” I answered. 

‘It has been a troublesome office,’’ he continued, almost pet- 
tishly. “We sent out Mr. Forbes only six months ago, on ac- 


: count of his health, which required a warmer climate, and now 


his medical man reports that his life is not worth three weeks’ 
purchase.”’ 

Upon Mr. Huntingdon’s face there rested an expression of pro- 
found anxiety; and as the secretary paused he addressed himself 
to me. 

“Mr. Wilcox,” he said, “Il have been soliciting, as & personal 
favor, that you should be sent out to take charge of the packet 
agency, in order that my daughter may have some one at hand to 
befriend her, and manage her business affairs for her. You are 
not personally acquainted with her, but I know I can trust her 
with you.” 

“You may, Mr. Huntingdon,” I said, warmly. ‘I will do any- 
thing I can to aid Mrs. Forbes. When do you wish me to start?” 

‘‘How soon can you be ready?’ was the rejoinder. 

‘To-morrow morning.” 

Upon arriving I found that all the postal arrangements had 
fallen into considerable irregularity and confusion; for, as I was 


| informed immediately on my arrival, Mr. Forbes had been ina 


dying condition for the last week, and of course the absence ofa 
master had borne the usual results. I took formal possession of 
the office, and then, conducted by one of the clerks, I proceeded 
to the dwelling of the unfortunate postmaster and his no less un- 
fortunate wife. It would be out of place in this narrative to in- 
dulge in any traveler's tales about the strange place where I was 
so unexpectedly located. Suffice it to say, that the darkened sul- 
try room into which I was shown, on inquiring for Mrs. Forbes, 
was bare of furniture, and destitute of all those litile tokens of 
refinement and taste which make our English parlors so pleasant 


to the eye. There was, however, a piano in one of the dark cor- ~ 


ners of the room, open, and with a sheet of musiconit. While I 
waited for Mrs. Forbes’s appearance, I strolled idly up to the 
piano to see what music it might be. The next moment my eye 
fell upon an antique red morocco workbox standing on the top of 
the piano—a workbox evidently, for the lid was not closely shut, 
and a few threads of silk and cotton were hanging out ofit. Ina 
a kind of dream—for it was difficult to believe that the occurrence 
was a fact—lI carried the box to the darkened window, and there, 
plain in my sight, was the device scratched upon the leather: the 
revolutionary symbol of a heart with a dagger through it. I had 
found the Premier’s despatch-box in the parlor of the packet- 
agent of Alexandria! 

I stood for some minutes with that dream-like feeling upon me, 
gazing at the box in the dim obscure light. It could nod be real! 
My fancy must be playinga trick upon me! But the sound ofa 
mo step—for, light as it was, 1 heard it distinctly as it approach- 
ed the room—broke my trance, and [ hastened to replace the box 
on the piano, and to stoop down as if examining the music before 
the door opened. I had not sent in my name to Mrs. Forbes, for 
I did not suppose that she was acquainted with it, nor could she 
see me distinctly, as I stood in the gloom. But I could see her. 
She had the slight slender figure, the childlike face, and the fair 
hair of Miss Anne Clifton. She came quickly across the room, 
holding out both her hands in a childish appealing manner. 

“OQ ;”’she wailed, in a tone that went straight to my heart, ‘he 
is dead! He has just died!” 

It was no time then to speak about the red morocco workbox. 
This little childish creature, who did not look a day older than 
when I had seen her in my traveling post-office, was a widow in a 
strange land, far away from any friend save myself. I had 
brought her a letter from her father. The first duties that de- 
volved upon me were those of her husband’s interment, which had 
to take place immediately. Three or four weeks elapsed before I 
could, with any humanity, enter upon the investigation of her 
mysterious complicity in the daring theft practised on the govern- 
ment and the post-office. 

I did not see the despatch-box again. In the midst-of her new 
and vehement grief, Mrs. Forbes had the precaution to remove it 
before I was ughered again into the room where I had discovered 
it. I was at some trouble to hit upon any plan by which to gain 
a second sight of it; but I was resolved that Mrs. Forbes should 
not leave Alexandria without giving mea full explanation. We 
were waiting for remittances and instructions from England, and 
in the mean time the violence of her grief abated, and she recov- 
ered a good share of her old buoyancy and loveliness, which had 
so delighted me on my first acquaintance with her. As her de- 
mands upon my sympathy weakened, my curiosity grew stronger, 


and at last mastered me. I carried with me a netted purse which . 


required mending, and I asked her to catch up the broken meshes 
while I waited for it. 

“I will tall your maid to bring your workbox,” I said, going to the 
door and calling the servant. ‘Your mistress has a red morocco 
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workbox,’’ I said to the girl when she answered my summons. 
“Yes, sir,’ she replied. 
“Where is it?” 

“In her bedroom,” she said. 

“Mrs. Forbes wishes it brought here.” L turned back into the 
room. Mrs. Forbes turned deadly pale, but her eyes looked sul- 
len, and her teeth were clinched under her lips with an expres- 
sion of stubbornness. The maid brought the workbox. I walked, 
with it in my hands, up to the sofa where she was seated. 

“You remember this mark?” Lasked; ©] think neither of us can 
forget it?” 

She did not answer hy word, but there was a very intelligent 
gleam in her blue eyes. 

“Now,” I continued softly, «1 promised your father to befriend 
you, and I am not aman to forget » promise. But you must tell 
me the whole simple truth.’’ 

Il was compelled to reason with her, and to urge her for some 
time. I confess | went so far as to remind her that there was an 
English consul at Alexandria, to whom I could resort. At tas 
she opener ed her stubborn lips, ancl the whole story came out, 
mingled with sobs and showers of tears. 

She had been in love with Alfred, she said, and they were too 
poor to marry, and papa would not hear of such a thing. She 
was always in want of money, she was kept so short; and they 
promised to give her such a great sum——a vast sum—five nundred 
pounds, 

“But who bribed you?’ enquired. 

A foreign gentleman whom she had met in London, Monsieur 
Bonnard. It was a French name, but she was not sure that he 
wasa Frenchman. Ile talked to her about her father being a 
surveyor in the post-oflice, and akedher a great number of ques- 
tions. A few weeks after, she met him in their own town by acci- 
dent, she and Mr. Forbes; and Alfred had a long private talk with 
him, and they came to her, and told her she could help them very 
much. They asked her if she could be brave enough to carry off 
a little red box out of the traveling post-oflice, containing nothing 
but papers. After a while she consented. When she had confes- 
sed so much under compulsion, Mrs. Forbes seemed to take a 
pleasure in the narrative, and went on fluently. 

“We required papa’s signature to the order, and we did not 
know how to get it. Luckily he had a fit of the gout, and was 
very peevish; and I had fo read over a lot of official papers to him, 
and then he signed them. One of the papers I read twice, and 
slipped the order into its place after the second reading. [thought 
I should have died with fright; but just then he was in great pain, 
and glad to get his work over. 1 made an excuse that | was going 
to visit my aunt at Beckby, but instead of going there direct, we 
contrived to be at the station at Eaton a minute or two before the 
mail trainecame up. I kept outside the station door till we heard 
the whistle, andjust then the postman came running down the 
road, and | followed iuim straight through the booking-oflice, and 
asked him to give you the order, which 1 put into his hand. Tle 
seareely saw me. J just caught a glimpse of Monsieur Bonnard’s 
face through the window of the compartment next the van, when 
Alfred had gone. They had promised me that the train should 
stop at Camden-town, if I could only keep your attention engaged 
untilthen. You know how I sueceeded.”’ 

“But how did you dispose of the box?” Lasked. *-You could not 
have concealed it about you; that 1 am sure of.”’ 

“Ah!” shesaid, ‘‘nothing was easier. Monsieur Bonnard had 
deseribed the van tome, and you remember I put the box down 
at the end of the counter, close to the corner where | hid myself at 
every station. There wasa door with a window in it, and Lasked if 
I might have the window open, asthe van was too warm for me. I 
believe Monsieur Bonnard could have taken it from me by leaning 
through his window, but he preferred stepping out and taking it 
from my hand, just as the train was leaving Watford—on the far 
side of the carriages, you understand. It was the last station, and 
the train came to a stand at Camden-town. After all, the box was 


not out of your sight more than twenty minutes when you missed 


it. Monsieur Bounard and [hurried out of the station, and Alfred 
followed us. The box was foreed open--the lock has never been 
mended, for it was a peculiar one—and Monsicur Bonnard took 
possession of the papers. He left the box with me, after putting 
inside it a roll of notes. Alfred and | were married next morning, 
and Ll went back to my aunt's but we did not tell papa of our mar- 
riage for three or four months. That is the story of my red mor- 
rocco workbox.”’ 

She smiled with the provoking mirthfulness of a mischievous 
child. There was one point still on which my curiosity was un- 
satisfied. 

“Did you know what the dispatches were about?” I asked. 
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she answered; never understood politics in the least. 
I knew nothing about them. Monsieur did not saya word; he did 
not even look at the papers while we were by. I would never, 
never, have taken a registered letter, or anything with money in 
it, you know. But all those papers could be written again quite 
easily. You must not think meathief, Mr. Wilcox; there was no; 
thing worth money among the papers.” 

“They were worth five hundred pounds to you,’ Lsaid. Did 
you ever see Bonnard again?” 

“Never again,” she replied. ‘Ile said he was going to return 
to his native country. IT don’t think Bonnard was his real name.”’ 

Most likely not, | thought, but I said no more to Mrs. Forbes. 
Once again | was involved in a great perplexity about this affair. 
It was clearly my duty to report the discovery at head-quarters, 
but 1 shrank from doing so. One of the chief culprits was already 
gone to another judgment than that of man; several years had ob- 
literated all traces of Monsieur Bonnard; and the only victim of 


justice would be this poor jlittle dupe of the two greater criminals. 


At lastl came to the conclusion to send the whole of the particn- 
lars to Mr. Ifunting lon himse! and wrete them to him without 
remark or comment. 

The answer that came to Mrs. Forbesand me in Alexandria was 
the announcement of Mr Iluntingdon’s sudden death of some dis- 
ease of the heart, on the day which I calculated would put him in 
possession of my communication. Mrs. Forbes was again over- 
whelmed with apparently heart-rending sorrow and remorse. The 
income left to her was something less than one hundred pounds a 
year. The secretary of the post-office, who had been a personal 
friend of the deceased gentleman, was his sole executor; and I re- 
ceived a letter from him containing one to Mrs. Forbes, which re- 
commended her, in terms not to be misunderstood, to fix upon 
some residence abroad, and not to return to England. She fan- 
cied she would like the seclusion and quiet of a convent; and I 
made arrangements for her to enter one at Malta, where she would 
still be under British protection. I left Alexandria myself on the 
arrival of another packet-agent; and on my return to London I 
had a private interview with the secretary. I found that there 
was no need to inform him of the circumstances I have related 
to you, as he had taken posssession of all Mr. Huntingdon’s pa- 
pers. In consideration of his ancient friendship, and of the es- 
cape of those who most merited punishment, he had come to the 
conclusion to let bygones be bygones. 

At the conclusion of the interview I delivered a message which 
Mrs. Forbes had emphatically entrusted to me. 

“Mrs. Forbes wished me to impress upon your mind,” J] said, 
“that neither she nor Mr. Forbes would have been guilty of this 
misdemeanor if they had not been so much in love with one an- 
other, and very much in want of money.”’ 

“Ah,” replied the secretary, witha smile, ‘if Cleopatra's nose 
had been shorter, the fate of the world would have been different.’’ 


IVE BEEN THINKING, 


I've been thinking, I’ve been thinking, 
What a glorious world were this, 

Did folks mind their business more, 
And mind their neighbor's less. 

For instance, you and J, my friend, 
Are sadly prone to talk 

Of matters that concern us not, 
And others’ follies mock. 


I’ve been thinking, if we'd begin 
To mind our own affairs. 

That possibly our neighbors might 
Contrive to manage theirs. 

We've faults enough at home to mend— 
It may be so with others; 

It would seem strange if it were not, 
Since all mankind are brothers. 


Oh! would that we had charity 
For every man and woman; 
Forgiveness is the mark of those 
Who know to “err is human.” 
Then let us banish jealousy— 
Let’s lift our fallen brother: 
And as we journey down life's road, 
Do good to one another. 
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‘ | prove them. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- | 
in the shape ofa Piano we ever sawe- beard of, ete. nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities all Grocers and Druggints 
Horace Greely said: “The avion is the best Square | use them; and their combined testimony stamps | 
Rae, superior for its c'earness and brilliancy of | them one of the wonders of medical science. Letters 
tune,” &c. , ‘S-ient to filla small book ate in our possession, Wi J. SILVER, ENGINEER AND MACHIN IST sn 

Louis Wagner, Fort Leaverworth, says: “My Piano | testifying to their goodness. Merchants are request- 5 blocks north of Tabernacle, on mad l ine > ; 
arrived here in splendil order. Its tone fills my par- ed to warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
lor with melody—it is the wonder and admiration of | Should they ANDERSON, GLOVER, 2D SOUTH STREET 

all who hear it, Miss . who is teach’ ig the | the above Westof Merchant's Exchange. Fancy Salt Lake 
Piano desires me to order one for her,” &¢ everywaere, and at Gloves for Gentlemen and Ladies, Fur Robes, etc. 
We in every city where have not | y on = 
5, Manufacturer of Pure , wholesale} and 
y retail, at' the “GOLDEN GATE BAKERY AND 
General Agents forG.C. Pat. Arion Fiano- W. Warner & Os. Propristors, 
fortes. 67 Murray Srazst, NEW YORK. in variety and quality une- 
4q 
J. HOOPER Co., | EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co, | 
Halfs Block North of Rm Square, state Read, Have constant!y on hand 
BOOT AND SHOE MANUF ACTURERS, ani make to erder Doors, Sashes, Frames, Mouldings, Blinds, Ete,, ofevery descrip 
SECOND SOUTH ST. ALL ORDERS PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO. tor Parties building or making alterations will find itad vamtageousto eall on 
SMITH BROS. 
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